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AND SOCIAL THEORISTS. 


BUSINESS MEN 


REPRESENTATIVES of two very respectable classes of the com- 
munity are apt to find themselves in hostile attitudes in the dis- 
cussion of contemporary social questions —the scientific student 
of social phenomena and the ‘captain of industry.” Has the 
student of sociology a right to discuss the central theme of his 
field of research? This is the matter in dispute. Professor 
Laughlin (Mill, Political Economy, p. 523) says: ‘The laborer, 
if he would become something more than a receiver of wages, 
in the ordinary sense, must move himself up in the scale of 
laborers until he reaches the skill and power also to command 
manager's wages. ... . It leads directly to the means by which 
the lower classes may raise themselves to a higher position — 
the actual details of which, of course, are difficult, but, as they 
are not included in political economy, they must be left to 
sociology —and forms the essential basis of hope for any proper i 
extension of productive codperation.” This definition of the . bi 

{ 


— 


limits of economics and of the duty of sociology, made by a 

master, we accept; but find ourselves resolutely opposed at the iD 
very point where our discussion begins to have a real living | 
human interest. What is urged against our discipline and our 
method? 

It would be strange if the “captain of industry” did not 
sometimes manifest a militant spirit, for he has risen from the 
ranks largely because he was a better fighter than most of us. 
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Competitive commercial life is not a flowery bed of ease, but 
a battle field where the “struggle for existence”’ is defining the 
industrially “fittest to survive.” - 

In this country the great prizes are not found in Congress, in 
literature, in law, in medicine, but in industry. The successful 
man is praised and honored for his success. The social reward 
of business prosperity, in power praise and luxury, are so great 
as to entice men of the highest intellectual faculties. Men of 
splendid abilities find in the career of a manufacturer or mer- 
chant an opportunity for the most intense energy. The very 
perils of the situation have a fascination for adventurous and 
inventive spirits. In this fierce though voiceless contest a pecu- 
liar type of manhood is developed, characterized by vitality, 
energy, concentration, skill in combining numerous forces for an 
end, and great foresight into the consequences of social events. 
If the character is further analyzed we discover, along with some 
apparent heedlessness of pain and many compromises with con- 
science, an integrity about contracts which makes it possible to 
build the business of the world on credit. Those who live in 
retirement and simplicity are apt to find the swift, brusque, 
imperious and impatient manners of the successful man some- 
what severe and offensively dictatorial. But the ceremonial 
tediousness of the parlor would be out of place in the office of 
one who must think rapidly enough to keep thousands of tele- 
graph operators, stenographers, clerks and other employés in 
occupation. Dainty speech and elaborate politeness under the 
conditions of life in a great commercial house would have all the 
effects of crime. 

By extending this study of the psychical processes of typical 
business men we might be enabled to regard some social phe- 
nomena in a new and stronger light. Great business men, like 
some distinguished generals, let their deeds speak for them. 
They say, with some touch of contemptuous sarcasm and cyni- 
cism, they can hire talkers and buy books. So that to interpret 
their inaer life we must seize the rare occasions when they ven- 
ture upon speech. As the number of college men among mer- 
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chants increases, the points of contact with academic men are 


but 
the likely to increase. 
- A few typical quotations may be taken as indicating the 
in internal mental movements of representative business men. 
ful A very common conviction of employers is expressed clearly 
rd and bluntly in the words of an able and upright manufacturer, 
at recently deceased. “The relation between capital and labor is 
of one of the many questions in the comprehensive science of 
—_ political economy, and as such is a purely business matter. Phil- 
ry anthropy has nothing to do with it, nor has religion or sentiment, 
rd any more than they have to do with astronomy or with the law 
u- of gravitation. .... The essays of the humanitarian and the 
y, sermons of the preacher, however soundly based on the morali- 
a ties and the ought-to-be, generally only confuse and obscure the : 
s. real issues. However it may be in some ideal heaven, it is the 7 | 
e fact that in this world it is not from motives of generosity or j 
1- philanthropy that the master hires labor, and the laborer seeks ‘2 
° service. And the sooner the whole matter is taken out of the 
n realm of sentimental philosophy and placed on the bed rock of 
», simple, practical business common sense the better.” He then 
7 proceeds to give an exposition of the determining factors in the | 
I settlement of the rate of wages ; attacks all schemes of codpera- 
f tion and profit-sharing as ‘‘moonshine;’ asserts that strikes 


cannot raise the real wages of labor; that increase comes from t 

improvements in machinery and business methods; that laborers. hen 

can secure higher income only by becoming more useful that 

the only function of the state is to prevent violence. ‘All that 

legislators and editors and preachers and philanthropists can do 

is to educate the people that they may be able finally .. . . to 

pass out of these turbulent obscuring mists of ignorant and sel- “ 

fish struggle into the clear light of universal law and justice.” 
In this concluding sentence the cultivated, generous, success- 

ful Christian business man opens a wider door than his opening aay 

sentences promised ; and it is a pleasure to add that his life was : 

better than his inherited economic creed. 

In a speech at St. Louis before the assembled representatives 


| 
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of the great commercial clubs of the country Mr. William Whit- 
man, of Boston, voiced a certain feeling of his peers. Mr. C. D. 
Wright had suggested that in the future employers would be 
held responsible before the law and at the bar of public opinion 
for strikes; and that it would be held to be the duty of 
employers during prosperous times to set aside a fund for the 
payment of wages in times of adversity. Mr. Whitman declared 
both propositions to be monstrous, and asked of the gentlemen 
present: ‘‘What do you think of them? Will they increase or 
diminish your burdens? Can you successfully prosecute your 
business under them? Do you think that this new philanthropo- 
ethico-economic management will attract the investment of 


capital ?”’ 

The particular propositions of Mr. Wright may be dropped 
out of this discussion. They are of interest here only because 
they drew the fire and showed the attitude of a typical business 
man toward theoretical students of society. Indeed the speaker 
himself turns from propositions to personalities. ‘Who are the 
men engaged in promulgating these so-called reforms, ostensibly 
for the benefit of workingmen? Are they not for the most part 
theorists with unbalanced minds, who have adopted unsound 
principles and are pushing them to the extreme? Are they 
not men without the knowledge and experience necessary to 
deal successfully with men or affairs? Why should men of 
affairs permit them, undisputed, unanswered, unchallenged, to 
arrogate to themselves the Yt to teach the world how we shall 


conduct our business ?” Maliah a) of 

This speaker gives his {reason fof thinking that busingss 
men carry in their own bosoms and interests the guarantees of 
social welfare: ‘The purposes of business, the sense of respon- (" 
sibility to others, the danger of personal loss and possible fail- 
ure, and the hope of reward are the surest guarantees for the 
conduct of affairs in the mutual interests of employer and 
employed.” 

It must be admitted that this rigorous protest against 
impertinent and ignorant intrusion of dilettanti upon the pre- 
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serves of capitalist managers is not without justification. Social 
theorists need to be meek men, and should stand with head 
uncovered before the special gifts and services of the men of 
genius who are working the latter-day miracles of industry and 
commerce. Confessions of trespass on forbidden ground are in 
order, but these must be personal and auricular before any 
authority prepared to shrive. 

It has been said that the laws of economics should be stated 
in the indicative and not in the imperative mode, and this is 
true of all purely scientific theory. The only person who can 
possibly decide in practical affairs is the responsible manager of 
the affairs concerned. When sincere fanatics vent their ravings 
under the titles of ‘sociological science,”’ it is not to be wondered 
at that suspicion should extend to those who are really trying 
to “mount to the summit round by round.” Orators with more 
heat than light are apt to be confounded with patient students 
of practicable reform. 

And yet we are not ready to confess that the student of 
society is absolutely without a function, a mere useless parasite, 
or at best a phonographic reporter of the dead past. Mr. 
Lyman J. Gage, intimate friend of the seer, Professor Swing, 
said: ‘To cherish false ideas concerning the motives of men 
who are sailing with us in the same ship of national destiny is to 
be raw and provincial. We are of the same blood, indissolubly 
united in our diversified interests By a clearer under- 
standing of our mutual duties will we clamor less for what we con- 
sider our respective rights.” Mr. Gage would not browbeat into 
silence men who are intently studying the same phenomena 
which occupy business men, only from a different point of view. 

It is the duty of the scholar to place and keep before the 
public the supreme criterion of social conduct, the common wel- 
fare. In a boiler factory, where the din and noise drown all 
sounds, the cry of a child cannot be heard. So men of affairs 
are apt to be deafened, by the uproar of those very affairs, to the 
neglected and forgotten members of our common humanity. A 
table of statistics, interpreted and illustrated by literary skill, 
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may induce business men to enlarge the scope of their life 

plans. The scholar’s duty is to aid in forming a judicial public 
opinion, as distinguished from the public opinion of a class and 
its special pleaders. 

It is the duty of the scholar, if he is a living member of con- 
temporary society and something beside an archzologist, to 
secure a public recognition of all the elements of welfare. Such 
a scholar will give due place to what Carlyle calls the “prelimi- 
nary item,” bread, but he will help his fellows to see and realize 
that ‘‘man cannot live by bread alone.” For this purpose is the 
scholar supported by society, in order that he may be its mentor 
and seer. It is true the idealist does not see intuitively how far or 
by what means these higher factors of good may be secured, but 
he can remind men by his own life and works that wealth is only 
a preliminary item, a means but not an end of life. And if a 
business man deserves the title of captain or king he will appre- 
ciate the social service which reminds him of the real dignity of 
his office. 

It is the function and the duty of the social theorist to keep 
attractively before ‘practical men’’ ali the known and tried 
methods of obtaining the elements of human well-being. In 
performing this social duty the literary worker is not shut up to 
the meager resources of his own invention. If his suggestions 
of method are laughed out of court as the visionary schemes of 
a cloistered fanatic, his defense lies in a prosaic description of 
facts. When his plan of amelioration is pronounced impossible, 
he can bring to bear the resources of his knowledge of social 

experimentation. If inhuman greed, or routine habit, or vested 
interests oppose his suggestions on the ground that they are 
chimerical and millennial, he can set ingenious philanthropy over 
against obstructive avarice. And it is his social function as a 
scholar to make the great world act upon the mean world. It is 
only in such service that he can earn his salt. 

It is not the function of the scholar to bury the dead past, nor 
to paint the future in pessimistic charcoal or optimistic vermil- 
ion, for the entertainment of the public. He is called to select 
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the facts which will help generous and genial industrial leaders 
to promote the common welfare, and especially the welfare of 
those who are employed by them, and over whom their com- 
manding position as leaders has given great power. 

It is perfectly legitimate for the scholar to collect and use 
the testimony of great captains of industry to correct the unsup- 
ported assertions of other captains of industry. For example, in 
respect to the usefulness of trades unions, Mr. Dyer quotes the 
language of an employer: “As an employer in one of the great 
staple trades, I have always held that we owe much of our pros- 
perity in the manufacturing industries to trade combinations.” 
This citation of an individual judgment is followed by a clear 
summary of the actual achievements of the unions: the friendly 
and material help in hard times ; the care of the sick ; the agencies 
of education; the regulation of prices and production. “The 
cupidity and selfishness of some would have made it difficult even 
for just and generous employers to do right.”’* 

In arranging the programme for the “Congress of Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration” it was difficult to secure the par- 
ticipation of employers. The responses to the Civic Federation 
indicated a profound skepticism in the United States as to the 
value of such methods. And yet men of affairs and experience 
were found who were willing to look for better methods of decid- 
ing disputes. Here again Mr. Lyman J. Gage, surely no visionary, 
said: ‘In the business world of today, questions involving thou- 
sands, nay, millions, are thus quietly and peacefully composed. 
Cannot methods so benign in their character, so healthful in their 
influences, find a place in the industrial relationships which now 
so intimately enter into the warp and woof of our modern life.” 

In the same Congress Mr. William H. Sayward spoke for the 
National Association of Builders, and claimed that he represented 
an industry which “‘comprehends an interest as large in amount 
as that of any other single industry.” He denied that his asso- 
ciation was working for philanthrophic ends, and yet contended 
that they were serving the public. So far from trusting merely 


* The Evolution of Industry, pp. 110-i11. 
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competitive forces and the will of employers alone he reasoned 
that special organization of laborers and managers is necessary. 
“It is essential to have organizations of employers, who fogether 
shall control and direct the general principles and policies govern- 
ing the common interest, so that there may be no overreaching 
by selfish and reckless individuals on either side.” He accounts 
for the fact that many employers have refused to accept the 
plan by saying: ‘‘The proverbial slowness of employers to know 
a good thing when they see it and their proneness to let matters 
drift until they get almost hopelessly entangled, in preference to 
taking a little trouble in advance,” is a sufficient explanation. 

There are always business men who are not only sagacious 
managers, with a gift for amassing riches, but who are broad 
enough to go to the margin of ability in making experiments. 
The names of Robert Owen, Godin of Guise, Leclaire of Paris, 
Peabody of London and America, belong in this brilliant com- 
pany. Every city furnishes examples of the same class and in 
increasing numbers. 

Mr. O. D. Ashley in “ Railways and their Employés”’ is one of 
those who recognize the responsibility of employers to the 
public. “If there is social unrest in the civilized world, a fact 
which will be hardly disputed, we are bound, not only as Christians 
but as parts of the human brotherhood, to give careful examination 
to all plans which contemplate man’s improvement and elevation.” 

We may discover in the very arguments by which the gentle- 
men of affairs warn ethical theorists out of the manufactory a 
need of theorists. It is assumed by both gentlemen quoted in 
the beginning, that the class motives of employers and the laws 
of nature are the sufficient guaranty of social welfare. From this 
assumption of premises it follows that all discussion or intrusion 
from other members of society must be impertinent and vicious. 
But the state of mind disclosed in the quotations is itself a social 
defect. It is symptomatic of the unsocial temper. These quo- 
tations prove that many essential elements are ignored by very 
able and upright men. They imply that there is at least one 
class of the community who have no interest in the issue of social 
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strifes, and no right to be heard on their own behalf. They imply 
that economic forces are automatic, natural and not human and 
ethical. The influences which fix the rate of wages are treated 
as if they belonged to the same category as the law of gravita- 
tion. Human intelligence, will and aspiration are excluded from 
consideration by such logic. Economics is put on the same level 
as biology, or even chemistry. 

The corrective of this attitude of some practical men is not 
abuse but facts, just such facts as the studies of social history 
supply in abundance. It is the duty and function of the theorist 
to confront this automatic and fatalistic class theory of business 
with the history of factory legislation. There are few facts so 
pathetic as the opposition of John Bright, the pious manufacturer, 
to the movement by which ethical sentiment redeemed the labor- 
ing population of England from utter degradation. 

It is the duty of the ethical theorist to show that the self- 
interest of the manufacturer and landlord do not secure the pub- 
lic welfare in any city of this country, and that it is precisely this 
self-interest, narrowly conceived, which prevents ratioial legis- 
lation against child-labor and sweat shops in Illinois. To show 
these phenomena, their causes and wide results is prec:sely the 
duty of the social scholar. ‘Philanthropy has nothing to do 
with it . . . any more than with astronomy or with the law of 
gravitation.” ‘The purposes of business, the sense of respon- 
sibility to others, the danger of personal loss and possible failure, 
and the hope of reward are the surest guarantees for the conduct 
of affairs in the mutual interests of employé and employed.” 
Compare with these assertions the evidence presented before the 
Poor Law Commissioners of England in 1834 and succeeding 
years; the black list of adulterations of food so familiar as to 
hardly excite comment ; the pictures of degradation of laborers, 
the crippling of children, the demoralization of women due to 
unregulated “free” competition, which are adduced by Professor 
Walker in his work on “Wages,” and by Professor H.C. Adams 
in his essay on “Relation of the State to Industrial Action.” 
Con the “Hull House” Maps for Chicago facts; and then say 
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whether there is no need of “ philanthrophy” in the regulation of 

industry. It would be interesting to know what a factory would 
be worth ina community where “sentiment” had died of asphyxia, 
and where the interest of one class was left to determine the 
terms on which industry should be conducted. 

It is not denied that the sense of fairness and justice is strong 
in business men; but we do claim that without strong ethical 
feeling organized for common action, the meanest employer sets 
the pace for all those who really desire to be honorable and fair. 

Take an example from the phenomena of women’s wages. 

Here sentiment is a powerful factor in reducing wages. While 
the working girl is despised for kitchen labor; while the occupa- 
tions open to women are overcrowded because the prejudices of 
both men and women close others; so long will women suffer 
from removable causes. So Professor Walker says : ‘‘ What is the 
remedy? Agitation and the diffusion of correct ideas. Let gifted 
women continue to appeal for public respect and sympathy for 
their sisters in work; let the schools teach that public opinion 
may powerfully affect wages, and that nothing which depends on 
human volition is inexorable! Efforts like these will not 
fail to strengthen and support woman in her resort to market.” 
There is one field of practice in which a social scholar as a citizen 
must enter,—the field of local government. His activity may 
be limited, but here he fights for his altar and hearth. It is true 
that here again he meets the hostility or merry contempt of a 
certain class of “practical” men. Now it is the turn of the 
scholar to find himself in company with the merchant, and both 
of them classed by politicians as “laymen.” The local leaders 
of intrigue give both to understand that they are out of place 
and that they may as well let the machine alone,—it is too com- 
plicated and mysterious for gentlemen to manage. 

But it cannot really be impertinent for a scholar to deal with 
those practical affairs which touch every interest of his life as a 
citizen, a father, a patriot and an idealist. It may not be pleas- 
ant work to fight petty robbers in defense of his little property, 
the school of his children, the supply of light and protection, and 
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n of the essential conditions of health. Nothing but intellectual 
ould impotence can excuse any citizen, least of all the social scholar, 

xia, from a degree of direct effort on behalf of good local govern- 

the ment. He is liable to make mistakes, but these will not be so 

fatal as the acts of men who sell or buy franchises under which 

ong the community is made to serve the clique. If anything can 

ical turn a quiet student into the noisy street, it is the conviction 

ets that the public thoroughfare is being taken from him without 

air. adequate recompense. 

es. When the scholar enters the sphere of practice, he must pre- 

ile pare himself for the treatment given a man with a silk hat in the 

pa- bull-and-bear pit on a board of trade holiday ; he becomes the 

of target for the wildest boys. If he says anything which by any 

fer chance tends to affect prices or nominations, he should not look j 
he for reverence. That is an obsolete virtue in American practical i | 
ed life. Nothing thinner than rhinoceros hide will do for an over- { i. 
or coat where conflicting interests are at stake, and arrows are fly- ‘4 
on ing in all directions. . 
>n And yet the scientific method is needed along with the prac- ; 
ot tical method. The general interest can be served only by the 

r union of science and art. The bronzed captain on the bridge can 

n direct the ship in a storm or fog better than the author of 

y “Synthetic Philosophy” or ‘“‘ Dynamic Sociology.” Rude sailors 

le told the officious nobles to go below because they did “assist 1 oF 
a the storm.” The best service of college professors when the i 

e wind blows worst is to stay in bed and set an example of quiet- tf : 
h ness and confidence. And yet the educated captain knows that ; 

s the mathematicians, astronomers, chemists, physicists and biolo- te 

e gists have all contributed to his art. The more thoroughly he me ii 
4 knows the history of navigation the more he respects the schol¢ P 


ars who have made his craft possible. 

The more college graduates we have in the counting rooms 
the more cordial and fruitful will be the relations between prac- 
tical men and scholars. As “scholarship” comes to mean social 
service, and is freed from medizvalism and dialectics, it will be 
recognized and respected by the men who are driving the 
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machinery of production. - New and improved stocks come from 
cross-fertilization. ‘Breeding in-and-in” caases deterioration. 
Study and counting room will be more vigorous, sane and serv- 
iceable for an alliance. 

Science is itself conservative and judicial. The rich trustees 
of a university may well feel secure in keeping their hands off 
academic freedom. The professors of a science do not belong 
to a mutual admiration society. They are more nearly a swarm 
of critics, makers of honey but armed with stings. No criticism 
from the business world could be so persistent, pitiless and 
remorseless as that with which real scholars pursue the pretender 
and amateur. But aside from this codperative chastisement the 
very discipline of modern scientific method begets caution. No 
man ever stated the difficulties in Darwinism more clearly than 
Darwin himself. There is no class of men who so fully realize 
the meaning of the oath to state ‘‘the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.” The methods of science have much in 
common with the methods of business. Both are intolerant of 
gaps in the chain of causation. Both demand absolute continuity 
between end and means. Both are impatient of fog and specu- 
lation. 

In this sense science is eminently “practical,” because it 
measures by the most exact methods and instruments of inves- 
tigation the available forces for attaining an end which seems 
desirable. The scientific ideal is an exact balance between the 
debits and credits, the causes and results of human action. 
There is an undetermined remainder, bad debts and losses, as in 
financial settlements, but the ideal is accuracy. 

The social position of the “social theorist” is an advantage. 
The nature of his studies compels him to come into touch with 
persons of all classes and interests. He hears and reads on all 
sides. His associations are with the refined, and his ideals of 
life are formed in the best company. But his professional pur- 
suits compel him to weigh the claims of the entire community. 
The recent introduction of the “laboratory method”’ in sociol- 
ogy is a guaranty that no department of human life will be 
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neglected. Apart from the bitterness of competitive strife, 
interested in public welfare as others are but not directly inter- 
ested in rich or poor alone, the student of social phenomena 
may be reasonably expected to bring to light and present for 
consideration elements of social well-being which hot contest- 
ants for immediate and class advantage are sure to overlook. 

It is of the essence of democracy that the interests of all 
should not be at the mercy of a few, but should be the care of 
representatives of the entire community. Kings by “divine 
right,” and feudal lords by grace of birth, have assumed that 
they knew how to legislate for the “lower classes’’ better than 
the chosen spokesmen of these classes. Nothing but rude 
blows of revolution and noisy chartist petitions shook the ruling 
classes of Britain out of this delusion. Monopolies of social 
wisdom and virtue do not exist. The frank recognition of divi- 
sion of intellectual labor and of common social concern is all! 
that is asked by the social theorist, and in an age when the pen 
is mightier than sword or hammer, his claim is not likely to be 


permanently ignored. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE STATE AND SEMI-PUBLIC CORPORATIONS." 


THE problem indicated by the subject of this paper may be 
formulated as follows: What have been and what should be the 
relations of a given society —z.¢., of the organized people, 
represented by government, municipal, state or national — to 
corporations carrying on semi-public functions? This form of 
the problem emphasizes the necessary distinction between the 
people, on the one hand, and government, or the people’s most 
prominent agency for social control, on the other hand. This 
distinction leads to the preliminary suggestion that the govern- 
ment is supposed to represent the whole people, whereas cor- 
porations are at best segregated parties, and as such their imme- 
diate interests appear antagonistic to those of the whole. Hence, 
the obvious task of government is to promote the establishment 
of a properly balanced coédrdination not only between the 
incorporated and the employed parties on the one hand, but 
also between these and the other members of the state. 

What, then, are semi-public corporations? There is general 
agreement in the use of C. J. Marshall’s description of a cor- 
poration, viz.: “An artificial being, invisible, intangible, and 
existing only in contemplation of law.’ We are also generally 
agreed in taking for granted the doctrine of public corporations, 
familiar since the Dartmouth College case, viz., that a public 
corporation is the legally recognized body of people in a given 
area; the body so constituted existing for the benefit of all its 
constituents; the constituents meanwhile, so long as they reside 
within the area, having no choice about membership of the cor- 
poration. 

The most definite and workable definition of a semi-public 

*This paper is a by-product of the seminar in sociology conducted by the 
author. It has made special use of work done by Messrs. J. D. Forrest, Paul Monroe 
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corporation that I can propose or discover is that it is every 
corporation which is not public. The public corporation is dis- 
tinguished in kind from other corporations by the fact that it is 
inclusive and involuntary. All other corporations are exclusive, 
but at the same time they are related to the members of the 
body politic, because whatever they do sooner or later in some 
measure affects these fellow-citizens. Whether we speak of 
private corporations or semi-public corporations, we are in real- 
ity using varied terms for what is essentially the same thing. 
The parish, the school district, the village, the county are public 
corporations. The legal persons not falling in this class are bodies 
that move and have their being within the societies making up 
the public corporations, and are properly distinguishable from 
each other only by the difference of degree in which their cor- 
porate conduct affects the public. 

This view corresponds rather with the traditions of the com- 
mon law than with recent attempts of economic theorists to 
discover a principle of distinction between semi-public and pri- 
vate corporations. Thus the position just taken is implicitly in 
the opinion rendered more than three hundred years ago by 
Lord Chief Justice Hale, that when private property is ‘affected 
with a public interest it ceases to be juris privatis only.”” Beach 
on corporations (Vol. I., ch. 3, § 30) says: ‘“ Property does 
become clothed with a public interest when used in a manner to 
make it of public consequence and affect the community at 
large.” Reaffirmatives of this doctrine are numerous enough in 
American decisions (¢. g., Munn vs. People of Ill.; 94 U. S., 
115, 26). 

Field on corporations asserts (Ch. 3, § 35): ‘“ All private cor- 
porations, however, are in a certain sense of public interest. In 
fact, the conferring of ...... powers and functions upon a 
society of persons, and giving them privileges not commonly 
enjoyed without such grant, and thereby surrendering to the 
corporate body authority which otherwise must remain in the 
sovereignty of the state, can only be justified on the ground of 
the public benefit to be derived from the grant, and that the 
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state in this way will be fully indemnified for the surrender or 
transfer of the supreme rights in respect to the authority con- 
ferred.” 

Thus the growing legal usage bases distinctions between 
private and semi-public corporations on their relation to public 
interest. This view practically assumes that the difference 
between private business and public business is only one of 
degree. All private business affects the public, and the question 
involved under our present subject is: What is the status of pri- 
vate business, especially in corporate form, when a general 
interest in it becomes evident to the public ? 

I will subdivide the question and ask first : 

What is the functional relation of corporations to the state ? 

The answer is already implied. In a word, I regard the cor- 
poration, the syndicate, the trust, the capitalistic monopoly as 
pioneers of a better era of industrial gain and of social growth. 

The first colonial charter of South Carolina reflected a phase of 
doctrine affecting a few at the time in England, by incorporating a 
clause which made it a punishable offense for anyone less closely 
related than a cousin german to plead a cause for another in 
court, or for anyone te accept pay for such service. It has 
become the fashion during the last three decades for states in 
adopting revised constitutions to reiterate in them words which 
had different -associations from those which led to their 
formulation in protest against Elizabethan grants. Thus: 
‘Monopolies are odious, contrary to the spirit of a free govern- 
ment and the principles of commerce, and ought not to be suf- 
fered.”’ I venture the prediction that the time will come when 
the citizens of industrially freer America will regard these omni- 
bus denunciations of monopolies as equally naive with the colo- 
nial proscription of attorneys at law. We shall learn that 
monopoly is like fire —a good servant but a bad master. When 
we are ready to rewrite history upon the hypothesis that the dis- 
coverers, the inventors, the leaders of previous generations, have 
been so many retarders of civilization, we shall be prepared to 
continue autobiography of our own period in terms of the 
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abuse which restless men are heaping upon organizations of cap- 
ital without discrimination. 

For nineteen centuries Christians have been preaching and 
trying to believe that we are members one of another; that we 
must work together in order to live ourselves out. We are just 
beginning to realize this conception intimately in devices by 
which many scattered financial interests are bound into a closely 
knitted whole. And now we turn upon these unperfected 
devices, upon which men with all their hereditary and acquired 
selfishness have begun to experiment—these prophecies of bal- 
anced and adjusted and justified codperation—and we charge 
them with all that is unregenerate in the people who make them 
their tools ! 

A railroad syndicate or a gas trust may be quite as innocent 
and quite as useful as a ward caucus or a Christian Endeavor 
convention. In other instances it may be simply a softer sand- 
bag than ordinary footpads use. Both patriots and traitors use 
firearms, and they both use public franchises. They alike choose 
these latter means because they are economically effective. If 
we have the purest zeal for the common good that has ever fired 
the soul of ancient or modern reformers, we cannot apply that 
zeal to best purpose among our industrial problems without set- 
ting it to the task of perfecting the checks and balances of 
industrial combination, which corporations of all kinds have 
begun to apply. The correct view of the situationis this: The 
evolution of demand for particular kinds and quantities of work 
has been accompanied by the evolution of a peculiar industrial 
organization, having certain obvious adaptations to the tasks to 
be performed. This organization affords a unique medium for 
exhibition of new variations of human ingenuity and efficiency as 
well as perversity. These opportunities are embraced both by 
aggregations of capital on the one hand and by aggregations of 
labor on the other hand. These complementary factors are at 
once and perhaps equally the security and the menace of modern 
industry. 

My answer to the question what is the functional rela- 
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tion between the state and corporation is, therefore, that the 
corporation has a tributary and subordinate function within the 
state as truly as the government. It is a specific function, dis- 
charging specified tasks. The corporation sustains a part of the 
necessary economic activity of society, over the whole of which 
the government exercises general supervision. Up to date we 
have no more expedient means at hand than the corporation on 
the one side and government on the other to provide for their 
respective shares of divided social labor. Neither of these parts 
of social machinery is to be considered unalterable, any more 
than present models of battle ships or communion cups. Each 
is the means at present most available for discharging its 
respective kind of function. With reference to the corporation 
our problem is, how may we secure just that function without 
defect or excess, and without disturbance of the other functions 
of society? We have to learn how to secure for the public the 
advantages of monopoly, administered in the anti-monopolistic 
spirit. 

No student of political history doubts that Prussia is deeply 
indebted to Frederick the Great for his application of the 
theory of ‘“‘benevolent despotism.” We are passing through the 
benevolent despot stage of corporate development — that is, so 
far as the despots are benevolent. The imminent social task in 
this connection is to convert corporate power to the service of 
benevolent democracy, 

I turn to the question: What is the ethical relation between 
corporations and the state? 

This question exposes these economic devices from another 
angle. In this light they are seen to be properly inventions that 
deserve social endorsement, in so far as they promote the pub- 
lic weal. There is no more sacredness about a corporation in 
itself, apart from its service to society, than there is about an 
ox-yoke or atide-mill. Charter privileges imply corresponding 
corporate services; they imply that the party making the 
grant, as well as the party accepting it, is better off because 
of the arrangement than before. They imply further, that 
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when the a:ivantage ceases to be reciprocal, the privilege may 
be withdrawn from the non-reciprocating party by the party from 
which it was derived. In other words, a corporate franchise has 
no reason for being, except as it is in effect a pledge on the 
part of the corporation to do a public service to the greater 
advantage of the public than could otherwise be secured. Any 
theory of corporations, or of contracts smuggled into the doc- 
trine of corporations, which denies to the public the right to get 
itself better served by adjustment of claims and termination of 
contract and franchise, is fiction for the gullible. There is a very 
general superstition that the legal person known as a corpora- 
tion may dawdle, and waste, and neglect and destroy, but that 
the party paying for its presumed services may not discharge the 
unprofitable servant. The superstition goes further, and believes 
that for a moderate Wehrgeld a corporation may rob, maim, 
oppress, banish, kill, but that it may neither be executed nor 
disfranchised for its felony. 

No legislative franchise has any more of the attributes of 
divinity than the law of entail or of primogeniture. Corpora- 
tions are presumptively servants, not masters, of the public. They 
are to be judged by their performances, and should be treated 
accordingly. A corporation which is deficient in the discharge 
of its delegated function should be restored to usefulness by 
vigorous measures, if necessary, just as the proper public author- 
ity should repair a bad road. This principle was assumed by 
congress, when it passed the interstate commerce bill in 1886, 
in view of the eighteen distinct classes of delinquencies on the 
part of the railroads, recited by the Cullom committee of the 
senate. A corporation that has turned its social office into a 
personal “ snap” should be abated like any other nuisance. 

These opinions are sustained by the law of the land, as inter- 
preted by our courts. At the same time, it must be confessed 
that the complexity of our administrative and judicial system has 
been a stumbling block to many persons of large intelligence 
who have not been specially instructed in constitutional law. The 
interlocking state and federal jurisdictions, the curiously dis- 
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tributed powers of regulating commerce, of enforcing police 
regulations, of sanctioning and interpreting and enforcing con- 
tracts, etc., seem to the uninitiated to furnish easy means of 
nullifying the popular will as expressed in the laws. It is hard 
for the ordinary man to understand that a railroad corporation is 
not held to be above the law-making power, when a state law 
regulating railroads within the state is declared unconstitutional 
by a United States court, on the ground that the law is a regula- 
tion of commerce. Yet, in spite of such afflictions to the lay 
mind, the accepted rules of law are sufficiently explicit to leave 
no proper doubt that in theory corporations are held to be 
accountable to the people for their stewardship of public trusts. 

For example: It has been held (Ohio and Miss. R. R. Co. 
vs. McClelland, 25 IIl., 140) that a “‘ corporate charter, though 
a contract, is subject to the power of the state to regulate 
the action of the corporation as it would that of a natural per- 
son by proper police regulations.” * 

In the case: Peoria and Rock Island R. R. Co. vs. Cool Val- 
ley Mining Co. (68 III., 489) the doctrine was announced that 
the primary object of such corporation was the public accommo- 
dation, and promotion of public interests; that the dividends of 
stockholders are incidental.” 

A single reference may be made to the claim that a charter, 
being a contract, may defy legislation. Judge Cooley has written 
as follows :3 

“But even the agreement of a state that the grant shall be 
exclusive cannot prevent the making of another, subject to the 
obligation to provide compensation, under the principles govern- 
ing the law of eminent domain. An exclusive privilege only gives 
to the franchise additional value as property, and all property is sub- 
ject to be taken and appropriated to public uses on making payment 
therefor. Therefore, notwithstanding the existence of an exclusive 
grant to construct a railroad between two named places, or a bridge 

*So in Northwestern Fertilizing Co. vs. Hyde Park, 70 Ill.,634; so Galena and 
Chicago Union R. R., 28 IIl., 283. 


* So Chicago and Alton vs. People, 67 Ill., 11; also Munn vs. People, 69 IIl., 80. 
3 Constl. Law, 307. 
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over a river at a certain locality, the state has, and must have, the 
power to make conflicting grants when the public needs seem to 
require them; and the progress of the state might be embarrassed or 
stayed by improvident or dishonest concessions if this were otherwise. 
The new grant in such case does not impair the obligation of the 
other, but the obligation is recognized in giving compensation for 
exclusive privilege.” * 


But we must turn to a third question: What is the present 
operative or practical relation between corporations and the 
state? The facts are, first, that there is no authoritative code of 
corporation ethics to which the public can appeal in judgment of 
corporations; and, on the other hand, corporation managers have 
evidently very vague conceptions of their functional and ethical 
relations to the public. There was a notable struggle in Chicago 
recently over a certain franchise, involving the use of streets in 
the vicinity of its plant by one of our largest manufacturing 
corporations. The president of one of the most important com- 
mercial organizations in the city told the writer, while the con- 
test was going on, that he had just discussed the points in con- 
troversy with a high officer of the encroaching company, and 
that official seemed utterly incapable of entertaining the idea 
that the citizens in general had any proper rights in the public 
streets which the corporation was bound to respect. 

It would be trite and commonplace to multiply illustrations 
of the reversal by corporation managers of the functional and 
ethical relation upon which society predicates corporate priv- 
ileges. The morbid and extreme suspicion of corporations, and 
especially of trusts as such, to which reference was made at the 
outset, is the natural consequence of corporate defiance of obli- 
gation to the sanctioning and sustaining public. The popular 
mind is at present tending to the view that capitalistic organiza- 
tions are inherently and necessarily evil. Innumerable cor- 
porations are acting on the presumption that the public is a 
mine, to be worked for all it is worth till the lead runs out. A 


* West River Bridge Co. vs. Dix, 6 Hon., 507; Eastern R. R. Co. vs. B. and M. 
R. R. Co., 111 Mass., 125; also Judge Gaynor i# re Brooklyn Heights R. R. Co. 
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change of public opinion is unlikely, therefore, until there is an 
evident change of front in corporate management. 

We have to ask then what shall we do about it ? 

I answer: First and foremost, the thing at which the “ prac- 
tical’ men smile, which professional ‘‘ reformers ”’ sneer at as an 
evasion of the issue, viz., teach the fundamental principles of 
corporate and state relationship to all sorts and conditions of 
men. Whatever more direct measures we may hereafter devise, 
to reduce the evils of corporate selfishness and to harness capi- 
talistic organization to public tasks, society cannot afford to per- 
sist in rule-of-thumb policies toward agencies with such enor- 
mous capacity to promote or to endanger the public good. It 
is as reactionary for us to treat capitalistic organizations indis- 
criminately and on principle as beasts of prey, to be baited at 
will whenever we can catch them at disadvantage, as it was for 
the English peasantry to resist the building of railroads, or for 
the Russians, of whom Wallace and Tolstoi tell, to demolish 
improved farm implements. On the other hand, the day is past 
in which men can be awed into acquiescence in the divine right 
of corporations. But if we cease to venerate without learning 
to appreciate, we may harm ourselves worse in the first instance 
than by retaining the dominant superstition. Between ceasing 
to pray to idols and beginning to smash them is a shorter step 
than to the intelligent use of them as monuments of art and 
indexes of culture. Corporations, trusts, monopolies are 
here. They have begun to reveal their incalculable potencies 
for social service. Men must be taught to distinguish between 
these devices, as controllable social agencies, and on the 
other hand the unsocial personal volition, which at present 
often acts the réle of a possessing devil perverting the agency. 
Men must be taught to study the social adaptabilities of 

capitalistic organization as expectantly as we study the appli- 
cations of electrical energy. Everybody except the anarchist 
anticipates the next grand social gain through some manner 
of extension of the principles of industrial organization. Let 
us promote this gain by spreading intelligence about actual 
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and possible economy of effort through organization of organ- 
izations. 

In the second place, let us encourage /egis/ation that shall 
prescribe the lines within which corporate action must recognize 
public interest. I admit that this is only another way of saying: 
Let us face the necessity of evolving superior citizens in order 
that there may be superior legislators. In other words let public 
opinion register itself in authoritative public standards as rapidly 
as the social consciousness becomes intelligent. Let there be 
careful study of the developing needs and opportunities of 
society, and let the results of study declare themselves in devel- 
oping legal principles of social self-control. I am not now 
referring to any particular measures, but to the principle that 
legislation which creates corporations without corresponding 
regulation is as anomalous and socially dangerous as a régime of 
domestic relations ruled solely by the instinct of propagation, 
without responsibilty for the training of children. 

The Jaissez faire doctrine is today as fast in the limbo of 
political impotence as is the Queen of the Sandwich Islands. The 
high priests of this doctrine—Herbert Spencer in England, 
and Professor Sumner in this country—never meant what they 
have been supposed to teach. They have not said “legislatures 
should do nothing,” but “legislatures should not do the wrong 
thing, and they will do the wrong thing till men put more brains 
and fairness and knowledge of affairs into legislation.” It would 
be as rational to set about improving the type of human beings 
by attempting to breed the nervous system out of our bodies, as 
to calculate upon social progress without development of the 
codrdinating agency of legislation. So long as there is society 
there must be social volition correlating parts of society to the 
whole. Corporate hands are wont to act as though they would 
say, “I am the body!” There will be no more important and 
complicated legislative tasks in the epoch on which we have 
entered, than those which are already upon us in the necessity of 
reducing these usurping organs to normal vicarious agency 
within the social body. 
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Third, let us by all means fit ourselves to assume direct pub- 
lic control of many properties which belong by nature to the 
public; properties which we have hitherto farmed out at enor- 
mous public sacrifice. I do not fix a limit to the number of 
these properties, for I do not know where the limit will be found, 
and so far as any fears are concerned about consequences of 
public proprietorship as authorized by the principles cited, I do 
not care. I am sure of this, that so long as men agree to main- 
tain society, they will more and more agree that the question of pri- 
vate or corporate or public control of the industrial opportuni- 
ties upon which the good of all depends is in the last resort 
a question of administration. Is the public welfare most likely 
to be subserved by public or by proxy management? 

Readers may be inclined to decide at this point that the argu- 
ment is a total surrender to socialism. On the contrary, I am 
neither a socialist, nor a consorter with socialists. But supposing 
the inference were correct, candid men have no business to ask 
whether a thing is socialistic, but only whether it is true. Let 
others retain the practice of damnation by label. There is no 
room for it with enlightened thinkers. It should be no secret, 
among men capable of considering the interests involved in con- 
temporary social conditions, that no man is likely to have his 
mental vision accurately focused upon the present situation 
unless he has learned to look occasionally upon our institutions 
through the lenses of socialism. It does not follow that we 
must adopt the philosophy or the programs of socialism, neither 
does it follow that we must repudiate the consequences of 
rational social analysis because they correspond with certain 
elements of socialistic opinion. 

The first lesson in political economy of which I have any dis- 
tinct recollection was to the effect that no government can carry 
on any industrial enterprise as profitably as it can be managed 
by individuals. As an abstract proposition this may be true. It 
cannot at present be proved or disproved. It has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated, however, that governments can and do 
carry on some very important classes of business with financial, 
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political and social advantages to the whole public, incomparably 
superior to those obtainable previously from private performance 
of the same service. I say nothing about the ultimate method 
of managing these and other kinds of business. Until we have 
developed and applied, much beyond present standards, the policy 
and practice of social agency on the part of individuals in the 
conduct of business, direct public control, and even public man- 
agement of many kinds of business is the dictate of reason, of 
prudence and of patriotism. The town which does not today 
own or control its gas, electric lights, water supply and street 
railway rights, is presumably a town of low grade both in eco- 
nomic intelligence and in civic virtue. 

If a man is too lazy to brush his own coat and adjust his own 
cravat, and if he have money to spare, it is his legal privilege 
to hire a valet. That functionary is a precious fool if he does 
not make his master pay roundly for the service. If the citizens 
of a town are so absorbed in their more particular business, or 
so unskillful in public combination that they prefer to depend 
upon private enterprise for the supply of such general wants as 
those just specified, it is cause for public congratulation if private 
caterers presently grow so rich that the public at last grows jealous. 
Enormous private gains from operation of franchises to supply 
these public needs is, in itself, evidence not so much of the 
culpability of the corporations as of the unthrift and political 
inefficiency and supineness of the people. 

I venture a single reference to the practicability of improve- 
ment in the relations discussed. We are just fairly enter- 
ing upon the observing and describing and analyzing stage 
of social relations. Our national and state and municipal 
governments have already done an enormous amount of 
necessary preliminary work in gathering and organizing 
essential information. Popular and systematic thought is 
asserting its freedom from arbitrary conventional philosophies. 
A quickened social consciousness is assuming the right, 
the privilege, the duty of life —‘ life more abundant,” in the 
individual and in society. As never before in the history of 
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society, we are anticipating problems of social order, and pro- 
posing solutions, instead of being satisfied to explain solutions 
after the centuries have worked them out. We are learning to 
formulate what we want as freely in civics as in mechanics. We 
are learning to set ourselves in as businesslike fashion in the one, 
field as in the other to the task of getting our wants supplied. 
Better than all, some of the choice and master spirits of our 
age are showing by word and deed that in these tasks of peace 
there is service to be rendered and renown to be won not less 
splendid than the victories and laurels of war. We are already 
within the line of operations of a campaign for human improve- 
ment. The end will not be till every toiler with hand or brain has 
secured social guarantee of more secure industrial status. The 
coming lot of the capable and faithful laborer will beas superior to 
his present condition of industrial dependence and insecurity as 
the political status of citizens in a democratic republic is to that of 
the unprivileged class in ancient oligarchies. I calculate confi- 
dently upon progressive public absorption of corporate and 
monopolistic advantages as a certain incident of this glorious 
gain. . ALBION W. SMALL, 
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We 
e one. ANTI-MONOPOLY LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED 
plied. STATES. 
f our REcENT legislation against trusts, monopolistic corporations, 
peace and railway consolidations is the modern expression of a senti- 
- less ment which finds its roots far back in English history. Modern 
eady monopolies bear little resemblance to those which existed prior 
rove- to the middle of this century; yet the opposition to the latter, 
1 has taking shape in constitutions and statutes, has largely influenced 
The public opinion against modern capitalistic combinations. Modern 
or to monopolies are the outgrowth of industrial and economic condi- 
y as tions. The older ones were arbitrarily created by kings for the 
at of benefit of favorites or for purposes of revenue. It was but natural, 
»nfi- therefore, that such monopolies should be vigorously attacked 
and during the long struggles for liberty.’ 
ous Monopolies, as being opposed to the natural freedom of 


Englishmen, have been held to be contrary to the famous clauses 
of the Great Charter which guarantee in essence the rights of 
habeas corpus and trial by jury—the “essential clauses,” as 
Hallam terms them, which “protect the personal liberty and 
property of all freemen, by giving security from arbitrary impris- 
onment and arbitrary spoliation.” It was not, however, until 
the enormous abuses of monopolies arose in the time of Eliza- 
beth, that a definite attack was made upon them. Urder the 
patents which the queen had so lavishly bestowed upon her 
favorites, the prices of a multitude of articles, most of which 
were common necessaries of life, became ruinously high. The 
opposition, after smoldering for many years, burst forth in 1601 
with such violence that Elizabeth yielded her cherished preroga- 
tive. The evil flourished again under James I., and his last 
parliament passed an act declaring monopolies and certain 

*For a description of this conflict, see Hallam, Taswell-Langmead, and other 
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other privileges opposed to the ancient liberties of Englishmen, 
and void.*. The abuses were again revived by Charles I., and 
almost every article consumed by the common people was 
placed under control of irresponsible monopolies. 

Thus the struggle went on until the people finally succeeded 
in setting aside the royal prerogative by the Revolution of 1688. 
The bill of rights contained no express declaration against 
monopolies; but it was made impossible for the king to grant them, 
and the act passed in the latter part of the reign of James I. was 
thus again made operative. 

The English bill of rights was the model for the sections of 
American constitutions bearing the same title. The gist of these 
declarations was that the people had a right to security in their 
persons, property, and privileges. All else was but elaboration of 
this. In some form or other declarations of rights were made 
by all the colonies long before the Revolution, some even pre- 
ceding the English declaration.* In 1765 delegates from nine 
colonies met in New York and published a declaration of the 
rights of the people to inherent privileges of Englishmen.3 
Again, in 1774, delegates from all the colonies except Georgia 
met in the first Continental Congress and issued a declaration 
based upon the English model and explicitly claiming the bene- 
fits of the common law of England, and of such English statutes 
as existed at the time of their colonization and which had been 
found applicable to local circumstances. The Declaration of 
Independence soon followed this with similar claims; and most 
of the states then and thereafter organized incorporated bills of 
rights in their constitutions, though several of the earliest con- 
stitutions omit such formal declarations altogether. 

Formal declarations of fundamental principles of government 
have doubtless served an important purpose and are still far 
from valueless. But there is much truth in the statement made 
by Mr. Kent in his ‘‘ Commentaries,” that “we weaken greatly 


*21 Jac. I. c. 3—“Act concerning Monopolies, and Dispensations with Penal 


Laws and the Forfeitures thereof.” 
? As that made by Virginia in 1624, and that by Maryland in 1638. 
3 Marshall’s Life of Washington, II., 90. 
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the force of them if we incumber the constitution, and perhaps 
embarrass the future operations and more enlarged experience 
of the legislature, with a catalogue of ethical and political apho- 
risms which, in some instances, may reasonably be questioned, 
and in others justly condemned.”’' 

Among the maxims thus condemned are those found in the 
constitutions of several states declaring monopolies to be odious 
and contrary to the genius of a free government. Such a dec- 
laration was made by Maryland in its first constitution in 1776, 
and has been repeated in every constitution since adopted by 
that state, namely, those of 1851, 1864, and 1867. North Caro- 
lina also incorporated this declaration in the constitution of 
1776, and repeated it in the present constitution which was 
adopted in 1868. Tennessee declared against monopolies in the 
first constitution of 1796, and repeated the clause in the two 
constitutions since adopted in 1834 and 1870. Arkansas incor- 
porated the same declaration in the first constitution, adopted in 
1836, repeated it in the reconstruction constitution of 1864, 
omitted it from that adopted in 1868, but replaced it in that of 
1874, which still stands. The Republic of Texas incorporated 
this clause in the constitution of 1836, and it has been retained 
in every constitution adopted by the state, namely, those of 
1845, 1866, 1868, and 1876. Florida made this declaration in 
the constitution of 1838, seven years before admission to the 
Union, repeated it in the reconstruction constitution of 1865, but 
omitted it from the present constitution, which was adopted in 
1868. The pro-slavery constitution of Kansas in 1857 contained 
this clause, but it has not been repeated in the later constitutions. 
New Mexico has recently made the same declaration, and it will 
doubtless stand in the constitution when that territory is admitted 


to the Union.’ 
It is noticeable that only southern states have made this dec- 


* Lecture XXIV., 13th edition, Vol. IL., p. 9. 

2In addition to these the Massachusetts declaration of rights, adopted in 1780, 
states: “No man or corporation or association of men have any other title to obtain 
advantage or particular and exclusive privileges distinct from those of the community 
than what rises from the consideration of services rendered to the public.” 
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laration, except that Kansas did so in one instance; but this 

was under southern influence. It is also noticeable that the 
clauses in the later constitutions are copied almost word for 
word from the first constitution of either Maryland or North 
Carolina. It is perhaps not far from correct to say that the con- 
ventions which framed the later constitutions were simply 
anxious to get the finest phrases they could find, and adopted 
what struck their fancy, just as committees on resolutions of 
thanks or respect are likely to use the words of any similar 
reports with which they are familiar; and that any of the dec- 
larations made since the beginning of this century mean no more 
to those making them than is meant by the declaration fre- 
quently found in bills of rights, that the state is formed by “social 
compact.” 

The first declarations doubtless had real meaning, and were 
made perhaps because tobacco or some other staple had been 
monopolized, or because favors had been granted to individuals 
under the proprietary governments, and it was feared they might 
be repeated by the states. In confirmation of this latter sup- 
position it may be stated that a/ways immediately following the 
denunciation of monopolies is found the prohibition of hereditary 
emoluments, honors, and privileges. 

Whatever the cause of these declarations, it is very evident 
that ‘“‘monopoly” now means something vastly different from 
that which the commons so vigorously opposed in the times of 
Elizabeth and James, and against which the founders of our 
nation had such deep-rooted antipathy. Then it meant an insti- 
tution founded and kept in existence by royal favoritism ; now it 
means an institution which may have come into existence with- 
out direct governmental assistance, and which may have main- 
tained itself in spite of administrative and legislative opposition. 

In spite of this difference, the old opposition, perpetuated in 
our constitutions and handed down in tradition, has had a potent 
influence in shaping the popular hostility to the modern monop- 
oly. This influence has been most powerful in the political 
sphere. Monopolies are opposed because they are supposed to 
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be inimical to our free institutions. It is felt that they should 
not be tolerated, both because the few are supposed to get undue 
advantage of the many, and because of the ability of powerful 
corporations to corrupt legislatures. 

Monopolies are further antagonized because they are opposed 
to the prevailing economic philosophy of the American people. 
The doctrine of /aissez faire has probably been more completely 
engrafted upon the political and industrial institutions of this 
country, and more thoroughly absorbed into the consciousness 
of the people, than anywhere else in the world. The individ- 
ualistic theories in philosophy, politics, and economics were most 
widely accepted at the time the colonies achieved their inde- 
pendence and formed their state and national governments. 
The doctrines of the. French philosophers were especially 
influential. It is not to be expected, however, that the early con- 
stitutions and statutes will show any effort to prevent commer- 
cial combinations and restrictions of competition. The country 
was ‘largely agricultural, and the vast unoccupied territory ren- 
dered impossible monopolies in that branch of industry which 
was generally pursued. Moreover, when manufactures began 
to develop, the more rapid development of the country and 
its growth in population made it impossible for the evils of 
competition to bear heavily upon ay industry. This condition 
of affairs continued until the close of the Civil War. No 
attempts were made to restrict monopolies, because monopolies 
did not exist; and since constant progress was seen to be pos- 
sible under the reign of free competition, it was very generally 
supposed that free competition was the necessary condition of 
all material prosperity." 

Thus it has resulted that on account of political tradition 
and political and economic philosophy, as well as because of the 
good results credited to free competition, monopolistic com- 
binations have been almost universally regarded as “odious, 
contrary to the spirit of a free government, and the principles of 
commerce.” 

* The tariff legislation is the only evidence of inconsistence with this theory. 
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As the development of industries proceeded, the evils of 
unlimited competition began to be felt, and managers of indus- 
tries which suffered most began to devise methods by which 
those evils could be mitigated. Before the war some efforts at 
combination had been made in the anthracite coal business and in 
the telegraph and railroad service in some sections.* After the 
crisis of 1873, renewed efforts were made to avoid the evils of 
unrestricted competition. As a consequence a dread of monop- 
olies began to be felt, and manifested itself in the legal restric- 
tions which were embodied in constitutions and laws. 

The first combinations to be attacked were the railroads and 
telegraph lines, because these were more apparent than the capital- 
istic monopolies that were being formed. Railroad and telegraph 
companies were always corporations, and always acquired privi- 
leges under the public right of eminent domain. Trade com- 
binations were frequently not corporations, and were so little the 
creatures of the state that the right of state interference was not 
so clearly perceived. There has never been any doubt as to the 
right of the state to keep corporations, which are its creatures, 
under strict surveillance. It is a principle of law that corpora- 
tions can engage only in the activities and enjoy the privileges 

expressly defined in their charters,” and cannot consolidate with- 
out the express sanction of the state. This sanction may be 
granted by a general law, by the charters of the corporations 
combining, by a special law authorizing consolidation, or by a 
special law ratifying an unauthorized consolidation. The states 
of Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Oregon have no general laws authorizing 
consolidation. In these states, at least, nearly all consolidations 
of corporations, since public opinion would prevent special per- 
mission, would be illegal. 
The right of the state to regulate, under its police powers, all 
matters that affect public policy is also recognized. Several of 


* Spelling: “On Trusts and Monopolies.” 


?See “American and English Encyclopedia of Law,” Vol. IV., Art. Corpora- 
tions. 
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the states have reserved this right in their constitutions. Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia provide that the right of eminent domain shall 
never be abridged. Colorado, Missouri, and Pennsylvania provide 
that the police power shall never be abridged. Delaware, Kan- 
sas, and Pennsylvania reserve the right to alter or revoke any 
charter granted to corporations. 

In harmony with these principles — some of which, however, 
have been but recently expressed —the states began to take steps 
to prevent the consolidation of these quasi-public corporations. 

In 1868, a provision was made by the constitution* of South 
Carolina for the regulation of ‘‘the public use of all franchises 
which have heretofore been, or hereafter may be created or 
granted by or under the authority of the state;” and for limita- 
tion by law of tolls, imposts, and other charges. In 1870, Illi- 
nois prohibited by constitutional enactment* the consolidation 
of competing railroads. West Virginia? {1872), Pennsylvania‘ 
(1873), Nebraska$ and Missouri® (1875), and Colorado’ (1876), 
incorporated like prohibitions into their constitutions. Pennsylva- 
nia® (1873), Nebraska? and Alabama” (1875), and Colorado™ 
(1876), took the same steps with regard to telegraph companies. 
Constitutional declarations of the right of the state to regulate 
the rates of transportation were made by Illinois® (1870), Penn- 
sylvania* (1873), Missouri**and Nebraska‘ (1875), and Texas” 
(1876). 

In addition to these constitutional changes, many of the 
states established railroad commissions, and enacted laws having 
much the same purpose as these clauses in the constitutions. 
After two years of discussion, the United States Congress passed 
the Inter-state Commerce Act, January 14,1887. The work of the 


? Art. XIL., Sec. 5. 9 Art. XI., Sec. 3. 

2 Art. XL, Sec. 11. * Art. XIIL, Sec, 11. 
3 Art. XL, Sec. 9. Art. XV., Sec. 5, 14. 
4 Art, XVIL., Sec. 4. ” Art. XI., Sec. 12. 

5 Art. XI, Sec. 3. 3 Art. XVIL., Sec. 3. 

Art. XIL., Sec. 17. Art. XIL, Sec 12. 

7 Art. XV., Sec. §, 14. S Art. XL., Sec. 4. 


8 Art. XVI., Sec. 12. 6 Art. XII., Sec. 3, 5. 
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national and state commissions has been too fully discussed to 
require extended mention here. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to remember that all such legislation was directed principally 
against pools and combinations, though the prevention of dis 
crimination in rates is no small part of the work of the commis 
sions. Combinations and pools have not been effectually stopped, 
and many thoughtful men are now seriously questioning the 
wisdom of the attempts to do so. Mr. Reagan, who was chiefly 
instrumental in inserting the anti-pooling clause in the Interstate 
Commerce Law, has recently expressed the opinion that pools 
and combinations under governmental supervision are desirable.’ 

The activity in the various states against railroad consolida- 
tion did much to stimulate public opinion against ordinary com- 
mercial combinations which, during all this time, were develop- 
ing. Legislation against them could not take shape, because it was 
impossible to foresee the conditions which it was desirable to avoid. 
From the time of the crisis of 1873, the modern trust had been 
gradually maturing; but it did not take definite shape until the 
Standard Oil Trust was formed in 1882. This is not saying that 
capitalistic monopolies did not exist before that date; for the 
petroleum market was practically monopolized before the trust 
was formed. But there were no combinations which could be 
regarded as “conspiracies in restraint of trade” until the date 
named. From this time, there were numerous legislative inquiries 
into the monopoly question, always prosecuted with a desire to 
preserve freedom of competition. These inquiries were always 
endorsed by popular opinion, and were pushed with new vigor 
when instances of actual crookedness and corruption were 
revealed. 

The first definite constitutional enactment with reference to 
this question is found in Georgia in 1877. This was in reality 
directed against the consolidation of competing railroads; but 
after the rise of capitalistic monopolies, it was found that it 
could be employed against them also.* This provided that ; — 


* Report of Interstate Commerce Commission, 1892, p. §1. 
2Von HALLE, 7rusés, p. 17. 
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“The General Assembly shall have no power to authorize any 
corporation to make any contract or agreement whatever with 
any (other) corporation, which may have the effect, or be 
intended to have the effect to defeat or lessen competition in 
their respective business, or to encourage monopoly; and all 
such contracts or agreements shall be illegal or void.” 

No specific anti-trust laws were enacted until 1889. At that 
time laws were placed upon the statute books of the states of Kan- 
sas, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see,and Texas. The new states of Montana, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming introduced similar provisions into their con- 
stitutions. In 1890 anti-trust laws were passed by Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Dakota, and by the territory of 
Oklahoma. Kentucky and Missouri introduced similar clauses 
into their constitutions in 1891. In the latter year anti-trust 
laws were passed by the states of Alabama, Illinois, Minnesota, 
and the territory of New Mexico; and amendments to the former 
laws were passed by Missouri and Tennessee. In 1892 a short 
anti-combination clause was inserted in a general law concerning 
corporations passed by New York; and an amendment to the 
former law was passed by Louisiana. Amendments were passed 
in 1893 by Illinois, Minnesota, and South Dakota; and the same 
year California prohibited monopolies in live stock, and Nebraska 
in coal and lumber. North Dakota passed a law in 1895, to 
take effect January 1, 1896, prohibiting combinations in grain 
and live stock, but having some general anti-trust features; and 
Missouri passed another amendment to the law of that state.” 

The United States law was approved by the President, July 2, 
1890; and the Tariff Law of 1894 contains a section bearing upon 
the same subject, but having special reference to importations. 

The most complete definition of a trust is given in the IIlinois 
amendment of 1893, though the Texas law of 1889 covers 
nearly the same ground. The Illinois definition is as follows: 

*Von HALLE, 7rusts, pp. 17, 18, states that Wisconsin passed an anti-trust law 
in 1892. The Secretary of State writes that Wisconsin has no such law. I am unable 


to reconcile the two statements. VON HALLE also omits Mississippi and Oklahoma 
from his list, and has several minor divergencies from the statement above given. 
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A trust is a combination of capital, skill, or acts by two or more 
persons, firms, corporations, or associations of persons, or of two or 
more of them, for either, any, or all of the following purposes: First, 
to create or carry out restrictions in trade. Second, to limit or reduce 
the production, or increase or reduce the price of merchandise or 
commodities. Third, to prevent competition in manufacture, making, 
transportation, sale, or purchase of merchandise, produce, or com- 
modities. Fourth, to fix at any standard or figure whereby its price to 
the public shall be in any manner controlled or established upon any 
article or commodity of merchandise, produce, or manufacture 
intended for sale, use, or consumption in this state; or to establish 
any pretended agency whereby the sale of any such article or com- 
modity shall be covered up and made to appear to be for the original 
vendor, for like purpose or purposes, and to enable such original 
vendor or manufacturer to control the wholesale or retail price of any 
such article or commodity after the title to such article or commodity 
shall have passed from such vendor or manufacturer. Fifth, to make 
or enter into, or examine or carry out any contract, obligation, or 
agreement of any kind or description by which they shall bind or 
have bound themselves not to sell, dispose of, or transport any article 
or commodity, or article of trade, use, merchandise, commerce, or 
consumption below a common standard figure, or card or list price ; 
or by which they shall agree in any manner to keep the price of such 
article, commodity, or transportation at a fixed or graduated figure ; or 
by which they shall in any manner establish or settle the price of any 
article or commodity or transportation between them or themselves 
and others, to preclude a free and unrestricted competition among 
themselves or others in the sale or transportation of any such article 
or commodity; or by which they shall agree to pool, combine, or 
unite any interest they may have in connection with the sale or 
transportation of any such article or commodity that its price might in 
any manner be affected. 


The various laws differ from one another in no important 
particulars. They agree in declaring all combinations in restraint 
of free competition illegal. The United States law differs from 
the state laws only in its application to interstate commerce and 
combinations in the territories and the District of Columbia. 
Most of the laws are directed against monopolies in ordinary 
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merchandise; but Kansas includes combinations which control 
the loan or use of money, fix attorneys’ and physicians’ fees, 
control the cost or rate of insurance, or which tend to advance 
the rate of interest for the borrower, and South Dakota declares 
that it is against public policy and illegal to form a combination 
to prevent a fair competition for a low rate of interest. 

The provisions of the laws do not apply to agricultural pro- 
ducts, and live stock while in the hands of the producer, in Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Nebraska and Texas, and, with exceptions, in 
Alabama. Most of the acts provide that foreign trusts operating 
in violation of them shall be prohibited from doing business in 
the states enacting the laws. Some of the laws prohibit corpora- 
tions from holding trust certificates or stock. 

The penalties for violation of the laws are most severe. The 
United States law fixes the penalty at not exceeding $5000 fine, 
or not exceeding one year’s imprisonment, or both punishments. 
In addition to this, property in transit shall be forfeited, 
and any person who may be injured by a trust may recover 
threefold the damages sustained, cost of suit, and attorney’s fee. 
The penalties in the various states are as follows: Oklahoma, 
fine of $50 to $500; Alabama, $500 to $2000; Kentucky and 
Louisiana, $500 to $5000; Illinois, $500 to $15,000; Maine, $5 
to $10,000; Minnesota, $100 to $5000, and imprisonment for 
one to ten years; Missouri, $100 per day ; Nebraska, not exceed- 
ing $1000, or imprisonment not exceeding six months; Tennes- 
see, $250 for first offense, $500 for the second; Texas and Mis- 
sissippi, $50 to $5000, and imprisonment for one to ten years, 
and $50 for each additional day’s offense. Officers and agents 
are liable to the same penalty in Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri and North Dakota, and to fines of $200 to $1000 and 
imprisonment, in Illinois and New Mexico. If assent to the 
illegal agreement is not withdrawn within thirty days in Illinois, 
lowa, Michigan, Missouri, North Dakota and Nebraska, the cor- 
poration shall forfeit its charter and all rights and franchises. 
It is also provided in many cases that obligations to such com- 
binations need not be regarded. 
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The laws in question have been uniformly upheld; but they 


have, as a rule, simply harassed trade without accomplishing the 
real end which they had in view. The very evident evils result- 
ing from the concentration of power in the hands of a few 
irresponsible trust managers, and the questionable methods by 
which combinations have frequently been formed, have aroused 


the public to action. 


Naturally, then, with the prejudice against 


monopolies deep-seated in the public consciousness, legislation 


has been directed against the trust as such. 


It is easy to see 


that the popular prejudice is, in part, unjustifiable; for, without 
apologizing for many unscrupulous acts done by trusts, and 
recognizing the danger from irresponsible power, it may still be 
claimed that very great benefits arise from the economy of 
management, and the adjustment of production to the needs of 
consumption, made possible by wise and honorable trust manage- 
ment. Add to this the fact that prohibitory efforts have thus 
far proved abortive, and it becomes apparent that this, like a 
great deal of other social legislation, has been based upon a very 


imperfect knowledge of the facts involved. 


Aside from this, the laws would fail of complete success in 
destroying monoplies, because none of them would prevent a 
single person from gaining control of an industry. With the 
prevailing view of the liberty of the individual, it is necessary to 
find a combination or conspiracy, or a corporation created by the 


state, to attack. 


It is not that individual monopolists are not 


regarded with suspicion; for the opposition to department stores 


and similar enterprises is frequently pronounced. 


But these 


have not yet been declared opposed to public policy; and a 
single powerful manufacturer or merchant may freeze out all 
competitors, yet without violating these anti-monopoly laws; 
while an individual or a corporation that might try to buy out or 
codperate with competitors would be guilty of conspiracy. In 
this respect we have fallen below the anti-monoply law of the 
last parliament of James I.; for the old monopolists were indi- 
viduals or individual companies, as the word itself indicates 


(mvos+rwAtouar); and were in no sense trusts or codperative asso- 
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ciations. It was admitted by the supreme court in the sugar 
refineries case* that congress did not confine itself to the com- 
mon law sense of the term ‘‘as implying an exclusive control, by 
authority, of one branch of industry without legal right of any 
other person to interfere therewith by competition or otherwise, 
but it includes engrossing as well, and covers controlling the 
market by contracts securing the advantage of selling alone or 
exclusively all, orsome considerable portion, of a particular kind of 
merchandise or commodity to the detriment of the public; and 
that such contracts amount to that restraint of trade or com- 
merce declared to be illegal.” Evidently, then, if the laws aim 
not at the contract, but at the fact of irresponsible power, 
they need some expansion. 

The generally unserviceable character of the anti-trust legis- 
lation must convince us that the question is no more settled than 
it was before the legislators began to grapple with it—at least 
existing laws do not settle it. As Von Halle says, “ More may 
be expected finally from the decisions of the courts. Legal 
judgments depend upon the conception of public policy; and as 
this conception is subject to change, the law-creating action of 
the courts is likely to change also. That this is possible, and 
indeed is done by a process of quiet and natural progress, is the 
very thing that constitutes the strength of the English common 
law.’’? 

It may be that these anti-monopoly laws, futile although 
most of them are, will serve a purpose in bringing into the 
courts a problem that needs solution. A victory has undoubtedly 
been gained in compelling the trusts to become incorporated, 
and in making so much of their business public. Then, too, the 
general recognition of the right of the state to prohibit that 
which is opposed to public policy is likely to have most salutary 
results. While, in the case under consideration, the exercise of 
authority has been directed to the maintenance of conditions of 
free competition, the policy itself is the reverse of /aissez faire. 


‘U.S. vs. Knight, 156 U. S., to. 
2“ Trusts,” p. 109. 
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That old doctrine has worked out its own destruction. On the 
one hand, powerful business interests will not let the weaker 
ones alone; on the other, the state dares not let the powerful 
combinations alone. 

The right and duty of the state to preserve conditions con- 
ducive to the general welfare being recognized, it may be 
expected that mistakes and blunders made because of ignorance 
of the real meaning of new industrial forces will be rectified as 
those forces are better understood. The element due to dema- 
gogism will also doubtless be sifted out. While it is assumed 
that monopolies “cannot be granted in such ordinary vocations 
as can be left open to all to the common benefit,” it has always 
been recognized that they ‘“‘may be given as a matter of regula- 
tion, where the business is such that the public interest can be 
best subserved and protected by confiding it to one person, or 
association of persons, who shall manage it exclusively. 
This obligation to serve the public impartially would seem to be 
an essential incident to any grant of a monopoly, since without 
it, it would be impossible to justify the grant on public 
grounds.’’* 

Presumably, then, if it is found that a trust can best sub- 
serve the interests of the public, and can be made to serve it 
impartially, there is nothing in the spirit of our laws to prevent 
a change of attitude toward such combinations. The right of a 
state to pass laws of this sort is based upon its general right of 
police regulation. This right is abridged somewhat by the con- 
stitutional provision that a state cannot interfere with interstate 
commerce; but a decision of the Supreme Court, rendered 
January 21, 1895, in the case above referred to against the con- 
solidated Philadelphia and New Jersey sugar refineries, reserves 
to the United States the right to regulate trade and com- 
merce only, and leaves the regulation of the acquisition and 
control of property to the states. Under these circumstances 
the responsibility is thrown upon the states. With the further 

progress of the codperative movement, which is sure to come, 
* Cooley, “ Constitutional Law,” p. 247. 
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we may expect further legislation becoming more and more 
rational; but the decision of the individual cases, with due 
allowance for time and place and in harmony with the principles 
of common law —which means that abandonment by a privileged 
party of its duty to the public will not be tolerated — will do 
more to solve the problem than legislation of the kind we have 
been considering. 

The solution will probably be something like that suggested 
by Von Halle in his conclusion: “It is my belief that the 
future belongs neither to the prophets of individualism, nor to 
the ideals of the social-democrats. Its next phases belong to social 
reorganization. And the probability is that this will show a cor- 


porate character, and will be sustained and controlled by public 
supervision.” * 

J. D. Forrest. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*“ Trusts,” p. 149. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY-.' 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. IV. 


ALMost any subject may be classified in more than one way. 
Anthropology is the science of man, and taken in its broadest 
sense it embraces everything that concerns the human race. It 
first received prominence at the hands of Paul Broca, the emi- 
nent student of man in his physical relations. Owing to his 
influence it was long restricted to the study of the human body, 
but so appropriate a term could not be thus bound down, and 
today it has come to receive the broadest meaning of which it 
admits. The Anthropological Society of Washington, which 
was founded in 1879, introduced into its constitution the following 
classification of the science: (1) Somatology, (2) Sociology, 
(3) Philology, (4) Philosophy, (5) Psyschology, and (6) 
Technology. These subdivisions were adopted after prolonged 
and careful consideration by such men as Major J. W. Powell, 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, Col. Garrick Mallery, 
the eminent student of sign language and kindred subjects, and 
Professor Otis T. Mason, Curator of Ethnology for the U. S. 
National Museum. It has been found during sixteen years’ 
experience that every subject proper to be brought before the 
society could be classed under some one of these: heads. 

Here, as will be seen, sociology is made a subdivision of 
anthropology, and properly so. But this does not in any way 
invalidate an entirely different classification in which sociology 
is made the generic science, 21d anthropology is looked upon as 
in some sense a part of »~jvlogy. It all depends upon the 

*In our last issue (p. 313) it was stated in a footnote that owing to previous 
publication this paper would be omitte? from the series; but as so much of it, as now 
presented, is new, it has been decided .o insert all that seems essential to the general 
argument, omitting the somewhat extended discussion of alleged exclusively human 


attributes, for which the reader is referred to the American Anthropologist for July, 1895. 
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point of view. As man is the being with whom sociology deals 
that science of course belongs to the science of man. But if 
we look upon sociology as embracing everything relating to 
associated man, a large part of the facts and phenomena of 
anthropology overlap upon its domain, and it becomes important 
to consider the relations subsisting among these phenomena. 
Moreover, the phenomena of association are not exclusively 
confined to man. Sociologists are coming to pay more and 
more attention to phenomena among animals analogous to those 
displayed by men, and animal association is a well-known fact 
which is exciting increased interest. So that sociology is not 
wholly included in any view of anthropology. 

But when we examine the two sciences closely we perceive 
that they differ generically. Anthropology, in dealing with 
man, #. é., With a particular being, or species of animal, is pri- 
marily a descriptive science. It is not concerned with laws or 
principles, but with material facts. Sociology, on the contrary, 
deals primarily with association and whatever conduces to it or 
modifies it. But association is not a material thing; it is a con- 
dition, and the science that deals with it is chiefly concerned 
with the laws and principles that produce and affect that con- 
dition. In short, while anthropology is essentially a concrete 
science, sociology is essentially an abstract science. The dis- 
tinction is very nearly the same as between biology and zodlogy, 
except that anthropology is restricted to a single species of 
animal. Thus viewed, it is clear that it becomes simply a branch 
of zodlogy with classificatory rank below ornithology, ento- 
mology, mammalogy, etc. There is no other single species, or 
even genus, that has been made the subject of a distinct science, 
as might obviously be done, ¢. g., hippology, the science of the 
horse, or cynology, the science of the dog. 

It comes, however, wholly within the province of social 
philosophy to inquire into the nature of this being, man, whose 
associative habits form the chief subject of sociology. First of 
all, his position in the animal world needs to be understood. 
No possible good can come from ignoring the true relation of 
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man to the humbler forms of life around him, while on the other 
hand, if this relation is correctly understood it furnishes one of 
the principal means by which man can learn to know himself. 
Accepting, therefore, the conclusions of the masters in zodlogy, 
among whom as to the main points, there are no longer any dif- 
ferences of opinion, we must contemplate man simply as the 
most favored of all the “ favored races’ that have struggled up 
from a remote and humble origin. His superiority is due almost 
exclusively to his extraordinary brain development. 

Very few have seriously reflected upon the natural conse- 
quences of this one characteristic—a highly developed brain. 
Without inquiring how it happened that the creature called 
man was singled out to become the recipient of this extraordi- 
nary endowment, we may safely make two fundamental proposi- 
tions which tend to show that this question is not as important 
as it seems. The first is that if the developed brain had been 
awarded to any one of the other animals of nearly the same size 
of man, that animal would have dominated the earth in much 
the same way that man does. The other is that a large part of 
what constitutes the physical superiority of man is directly due 
to his brain development. 

As to the first of these propositions, it is true that man 
belongs systematically to the highest class of animals, the 
placental Mammalia. It would have looked somewhat anoma- 
lous to the zodlogist if he had discovered that the dominant race 
to which he belonged must be classed below many of the 
creatures over which he held sway, as would have been the case 
if the organ of knowing had been conferred, for example, upon 
some species of large bird or reptile. But in fact something a 
little less anomalous, but of the same kind actually occurs. The 
line along which man has descended is not regarded by zodlo- 
gists as by any means the most highly developed line of the 
Mammalian class. It is a very short line and leads directly 
back through the apes and lemurs to the marsupials and mono- 
tremes—animals of much lower systematic order, the last named 
forming a partial transition to birds. Most of the other 
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developed mammals, such as the Carnivora and Ungulata, have 
a much longer ancestry and have really attained a far higher 
stage of development. Inthe matter of digits it is maintained 
that irue progress is characterized by a reduction in their num- 
ber, and that the highest stage is not reached until they are 
reduced to one, as in the horse. In this respect man is a slight 
advance upon the apes in the first toe having lost the char- 
acter of a thumb. No one can deny that the power of flight 
would have been an immense advantage to man, yet few mam- 
mals possess this power, and it is chiefly confined to creatures of 
low organization. 

It is difficult to conceive a being entirely different in form from 
man taking the place that he has acquired, but if any one of the 
structurally higher races possessed the same brain development 
it would have had the same intelligence, and although its 
achievements would doubtless have been very different from his, 
they would have had the same rank and secured for that race 
the same mastery over animate and inanimate nature. This will 
become clearer when we consider the second of the above 
propositions which we may now proceed to do. 

To what extent has brain development reacted upon man’s 
physical nature? I cannot, of course, go fully into this question 
here, but nothing is better known to anatomists than that the 
erect posture is not the natural or primary one. It has been 
acquired by man within a comparatively recent time. Itisa 
legitimate inference that it is chiefly due to brain development, 
physiologically as a means of supporting the enlarged and cor- 
respondingly heavier head, which it would be difficult to carry in 
the horizontal position, and psychologically as the natural result 
of a growing intelligence and self-consciousness which seeks to 
lift the head and raise it to a position from which it can com- 
mand its surroundings. It is a common observation that those 
persons who possess the greatest amount of self-esteem stand 
straightest, and it is this same principle that has operated from 
the beginning to bring the human body more and more nearly 
into a vertical position. 
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Pari passu with this process has gone on the diminution of 
the craniofacial angle. The same influences that tended to raise 
the body from the horizontal to the vertical position tended also 
to carry the brain and upper part of the face forward and the 
jaws and mouth backward. It is not claimed that this reaction 
of the developing intelligence upon the physical form is suf- 
ficient alone to account for the development of the entire type 
of physical beauty attained by the most advanced human races. 
“Esthetic considerations are needed to complete the process, and 
especially the powerful aid of sexual selection; but even the 
sense of beauty must be in great part ascribed to mental 
development and refinement. 

Nothing is more certain than that the faculty of speech is a 
product of intelligence. Both by direct effort and by hereditary 
selection the organs of speech received increment after incre- 
ment of adaptation to this end. The means of intercommuni- 
cation was the indispensable requirement, and this would be 
secured by any intelligent creature no matter what the physical 
organization might be. Oral speech is by no means the only 
way in which such intercommunication is secured, and even if 
no organs had existed by which sound could be produced, some 
other means would have been adopted. But man possessed 
sound-producing organs in common with nearly all animals. 
There is no evidence that he was specially favored in this 
respect. In developed man the larynx is more complicated 
than in most mammals, but this may be comparatively recent. 
In many animals it is greatly specialized. In birds it is far 
more elaborate than in man, being double and sometimes, as in 
the crane, enormously elongated and coiled into a trumpet. 
Who can doubt that with such an organ all birds could talk if 
they possessed ideas to communicate? The parrot and many 
other birds actually do distinctly articulate the words of human 
speech by imitation, but they lack the power to clothe them 
with thought. It would be easy to add a great number of other 
proofs of the all-sufficiency of the one leading characteristic of 
the human species—superior brain development—to account for 
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all the important features that distinguish man from the lower 
animals, but those already mentioned will suffice. 

The last question to be discussed is whether there is any 
generic distinction between human and animal association. 
Many animals are gregarious and some lead a truly social 
life. We all know how most domestic animals love to mingle 
with their kind. The horse is an exceedingly social animal and 
is always uneasy and apparently unhappy until in the presence 
of other horses. Most ungulates, even in the wild state, go 
in flocks and herds. It is noteworthy that herbivorous animals 
are more gregarious than carnivorous ones. Animals of the cat 
tribe are scarcely at all so. Wolves, it is true, go in packs, but 
it may be a question whether this is not entirely due to the 
advantage this gives them in attacking their prey, which is often 
an animal of nearly their own size, as the sheep. Many birds 
live in flocks, sometimes, as pigeons, of immense numbers. 
Fishes, too, form ‘‘shoals,”’ and insects swarm. 

The causes of all these forms of gregariousness are numer- 
ous and complex. The necessities of reproduction are sufficient 
to account for a large part of it, and all animals must associate 
enough to secure this end. One of the most curious facts is 
that those animals which zodlogists place nearest to man are not 
among the most gregarious. The habits of apes and monkeys 
in the wild state are not as well known as could be wished in 
discussing this question, and although some of the anthropoid 
apes are known to go in troops, though not very large ones, still 
this class of animals can scarcely be regarded as gregarious. 
Although it is admitted that none of the living forms could 
have been the immediate ancestor of man, and therefore there 
will always remain the possibility that his true simian ancestor 
may have been a gregarious animal, still the probabilities are 
against this view, and it seems likely that throughout his purely 
animal career man possessed the associative habit only so far as 
was necessary for the maintenance of the race. 

Considering all these facts I am inclined to the view that 
man is not naturally a social being, that he has descended from 
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an animal that was not even gregarious by instinct, and that 
human society, like so many other facts that I have been enu- 
merating, is purely a product of his reason and arose by insensible 
degrees, pari passu with the development of his brain. In other 
words, I regard human association as the result of the perceived 
advantage which it yields, and as coming into existence only in 
proportion as that advantage was perceived by the only faculty 
capable of perceiving it, the intellect. In Dynamic Sociology | 
took strong ground against the Aristotelian idea that man is a 
gregarious animal and the Comtean doctrine that he is by 
nature a social being, and pointed out a large number of 
what I called “anti-social” qualities in his nature’, and I 
also worked out what I conceived must have been the 
several steps which the race has taken in its passage from the 
purely animal state to the developed social state.? I de not 
adhere to that position now merely because I assumed it then, 
but rather because, notwithstanding the little real evidence, 
subsequent indications have tended to confirm it. I will here 
emphasize only one point. Human government is an art 
only possible in a rational being. No animal possesses a gov- 
ernment in any such sense. The primary object of government 
is to protect society from just these anti-social influences, and it 
is generally admitted that without it society could not exist. 
This means that even in the most enlightened peoples the anti- 
social tendencies are still so strong that they would disrupt 
society but for an artificial system of protection. To call man 
of whom this can be said a social being by nature is obviously 
absurd. No doubt strong social impulses exist among men, but 
they are the product of ages of constraint. Man may be in 
process of becoming a social being, but he will not have really 
become such until it shall be possible to dispense entirely with 
the protective function of government. Universal education 
and further centuries of custom may ultimately transform human 
character to this extent, until habit shall become at least a second 


*See Vol. L., pp. 394, 452, 462, 474; Vol. IL., pp. 212, 221. 
* Vol. L., p. 466, 
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nature and accomplish the same result that natural selection has 
accomplished in making gregarious animals and social insects ; 
but thus far society, which is the product of the collective rea- 
son working for its own interests, is still dependent upon the 
momentary exercise of that reason in preventing its own over- 
throw. 

It is for these reasons that I am obliged to maintain that 
human society is generically distinct from all animal societies. 
It is essentially rational and artificial while animal association is 
essentially instinctive and natural. The adaptation in the for- 
mer is incomplete, while in the latter it is practically complete. 
Hence the same principles do not apply to human and animal 
sociology. The latter is essentially a biological study, and 
while psychological considerations are potent in both, those that 
belong to animal sociology relate exclusively to feeling while 
those that belong to human sociology relate chiefly to the intel- 
lect. The facts of animal association therefore—the remarkable 
resemblances to man’s ways displayed by insects and the curious 
imitations of human customs in various departments of the 
animal world—prove to be only analogies and not true homolo- 
gies, and as such have much less value to the sociologist than 


they appear at first view to possess. 
Lester F. Warp. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SCIENCE, with all its wonders, has presented no more remarka- 
ble spectacle than the order of its own development in time, to 
which Comte first drew attention, namely, the emergence of the 
special sciences in the order of their remoteness from man. Man 
constructed a science of numbers, of the stars, of molar and 
molecular masses, of plants, of stones, and of creeping things, 
before he realized that he was himself an object capable of 
receiving scientific attention. This anomaly is doubtless due 
to the fact that always and everywhere man has been at the head 
of the series of nature, and his superiority to the lower orders 
of life has been so obvious as to generate in him the conceit 
that he had nothing incommon with them. Every savage tribe, 


until disturbed by civilization, imagines that it occupies the very 
center of the earth, and that it is the most perfect specimen of 
the human race. Its river is the ‘Father of Waters,’ its moun- 
tain the “ Navel of the Earth.” The Chinese call their country 
the ‘Flower of the Center,” and themselves the ‘Sons of 
heaven,” and the nations bordering on the ‘Celestial Empire” 


they know as ‘‘dogs,” “swine,” “demons,” and “savages. 

The earliest disturbance of this anthropocentric view came in 
illusions concerning his relation to the supernatural to which man 
was subjected through the possession of an elaborate nervous 
organization; but these also accentuated his tendency to separate 
himself in thought from the objects surrounding him. And 
scientific interest in man has, even in these latter days, been so 
far overshadowed and impeded by an interest in his relation to a 
spirit world that a denomination of men as “good and bad,” like 
the farmer’s classification of animals as “stock and vermin,” has 
been too readily accepted as practically covering the case. 


Eviske Recius, Zhe Earth and Its Inhabitants: Europe, Vol. p. 3. 
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The widening of the middle age orbis terrarum through 
voyages of discovery led to the science of ethnology, and the 
works of Linnzus, Buffon, Lamarck, and Darwin hastened the 
formulation of somatic anthropology. In the course of time 
prehistoric archeology, folk-lore and folk-psychology have been 
added to these, and the term anthropology, like biology, is now 
used in a large way to designate a congeries of separate 
sciences— if, indeed, we permit ourselves to call any body of 
knowledge whatsoever a separate science. In each of these 
aspects the science of man has been making splendid headway, 
but it has been so absorbed in the preliminary task of col- 
lecting and classifying its materials that it has been able to do 
no more than approach its main task, the determination of the 
developmental relation of individual to race consciousness, and 
the relation of both to accompanying institutions and usages. 
In the division of labor incidental to the handling of a vast body 
of material, this special task has been assumed by folk-psy- 
chology; and further advance in certain lines of individual 
psychology and social philosophy are dependent on reliable 
generalizations from this field." In the preface to his recent 
work on ‘Mental Development in the Child and the Race” 
(in which he is able to say embarrassingly little of the race), 
Professor Baldwin says very frankly that the attempt to 
work out a theory of mental development in the child resulted 
in “the conviction that no consistent view of mental devel- 
opment in the individual could possibly be reached without 
a doctrine of the race development of censciousness, 7%. ¢., the 
great problem of the evolution of mind;” and Professor 

* The Germans have called this phase of anthropolygy by several names: folk- 
psychology (Vdlkerpsychologie), psychical anthropology, ethnological psychology. 
By whatever name we call it, we must recognize that it is not strictly coérdinate with 
the other branches of anthropology. It studies the conditions and changes in life- 
direction displayed by the more elementary social aggregates, and in this respect its 
materials are coincident with those of ethnology, somatic anthropology, prehistoric 
archeology, and folk-lore; but it uses also, in a minor way, data furnished by philology, 
history, individual psychology, demography and sociology. In the same way, indi- 
vidual psychology is related to and dependent on zodlogy, anatomy, and physiology, 
but is conveniently and properly treated as a separate discipline. 
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Wundt has declared with equal frankness that the problem is 
beyond the reach of the experiment of the psycho-physicist : 
‘Our psycho-physical experiments have to do with the con- 
sciousness of the evoluted man; . . . we learn little of psychic 
development through them. Their application to psychic dis- 
turbances will be presumably a limited one; it sheds light upon 
the nature of the more profound disturbances less by direct 
investigation than by giving information about the changes which 
are associated with the condition and rise of these disturb- 
ances. But preéminently the psycho-physical experiment is 
concerned with the analysis of relatively elementary processes, 
with simple acts of perception, will, and memory; only in a 
limited way can it follow out the association of these simpler 
processes. The development of the real thought process and of 
the higher forms of feeling and impulse is closed to it; at the 
most some insufficient observations can be made also on the 
external, temporal succession of these processes.’’* 

The natural approach to this question is through anthro- 
pology; but the prominent methods of anthropology have 
been weighing, measuring, and classifying, and like those of 
psycho-physics, able to contribute to the developmental 
history of mind only in a meager and indirect way. If 
we examine, for example, two of these methods, determination 
of brain-weight, and craniometry, we shall see that they have 
had at best only a classificatory value, and no direct bearing on 
the laws of mind. 

The human brain doubtless contains the whole story of its 
own development, if only the story could be read out; but mor- 
phologically it represents capacity of response to stimuli 
received from variables in the external world, beginning with 
the protozoan period, and its development cannot be studied prof- 
itably except in connection with these variables. Functionally, 
also, the importance of the brain has been unduly emphasized by 
certain anthropologists. There is far less direct connection 
between intelligence and brain mass and form than was at one time 

*W. Wunpt, Zssays, p. 145. 
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presumed. It is true that the cerebral lobes are the seat of con- 
sciousness ; but the brain is no more essential to intelligence than 
is the circulation, or digestion, or the liver. Intelligence is the 
mediation of action, and all organs and tissues which codperate in 
forming an association, are equally important with the brain. 
The five heaviest brains recorded by Topinard are those of 
Tourgenieff (2020 gr.), a day-laborer (1925 gr.), a brickmason 
(1900 gr.), an epileptic (1830 gr.), and the illustrious Cuvier 
(1830 gr.) French anthropologists have reckoned the average 
brain-weight as 1360 grammes, and the inferior limit of brain- 
weight compatible with reason as 1000 grammes. But when 
their idol Gambetta lately willed them his brain and died, 
they were mortified to find that it weighed only 1100 grammes 
—just 100 grammes above the point of imbecility. These facts 
merely show that preconceptions were wrong, and that anthro- 
pology has made itself more scientific in this regard. Gross 
anatomy of the brain, especially in the hands of surgeons, and 
fine anatomy, in the hands of neurologists, have established 
important laws of growth and of mental pathology, but no 
anthropologist can venture to say of a series of brains which are 
male and which female, which Chinese and which German. 
The whole matter of the relation of intelligence to brain-weight, 
and of the nature and quantity of energy which is a function of 
this organ, is, indeed, fundamentally a question of physiological 
chemistry. The assumption that capacity for muscular work is 
in direct proportion to the mass is approximately correct; but 
the assumption that capacity for mental work is in proportion to 
the mass of nerve substance is a gross error, as anthropologists 
now very well know. Physiologists are, indeed, compelled to 
assume a different principle of metabolism in the nerves trom 
that of the muscles, though the nerves have thus far eluded 
inquiry in this direction. 

Examination of the brain capsule and calculation of its 
capacity (craniometry), and superficial measurements upon the 
head of the living (cephalometry), have, in the nature of the 
case, still more attenuated connections with the development of 
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race consciousness. They have been of some service in the 
attempt to classify races and to distinguish the elements of 
population in a given region, but every attempt to establish a 
regular connection between form and function has been dis- 
astrous. The best example of the absurdities into which crani- 
ometry has led its devotees is Lombroso’s criminal type. 
Lombroso found a number of cranial characters prevailing in 
criminals, and concluded that an individual in which these char- 
acters prevailed was a born criminal. But he measured only 
criminals, while Bar* recently found that precisely the same 
cranial characters prevailed among normal individuals as among 
Lombroso’s criminals. It thus turns out that the characters 
which Lombroso found prevailing in criminals are simply those 
which occur most regularly in the human species, or at any rate 
in the lower strata of the societies in question. A comparison 
of the painfully elaborated methods of craniometry fills one with 
a lively sense of the vanity of all of them; and there is at pres- 
ent a tendency among anthropologists to make their cranial 
measurements very few and simple. 

Craniometry and the determination of brain weight have 
been pursued in part as aids to the classification of races. But 
the classification of races has itself thus far proven an ignis 
fatuus. The question is no nearer solution than when Blumen- 
bach one hundred and twenty years ago made the classic division 
of five which still stands in school books, Meantime the num- 
ber has ranged from three to sixty-three; and the latest classi- 
fication by de Quatrefages into white, black, yellow, and mixed, 
has no merit except simplicity; for, as no one has insisted 
more strongly than de Quatrefages himself, no pure race has 
existed on the earth within historic times. Wherever man has been 
met, his blood has already been mixed through crossing, migra- 
tion, and conquest. How this mixture came about, and when, 
is a question which, if not futile, is of much importance, but 
there is no occasion at present to modify the impatient expres- 
sion of Sir Henry Maine, that race theories “appear to have 

* A. Baer, Der Verbrecher in Anthropologischer Beziehung, Leipsic, 1893. 
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little merit except the facility which they give for building on 
them inferences tremendously out of proportion to the mental 
labor which they cost the builder.*” But the formation of 
artificial or historic races, through the influence of mz/ieu and 
the diffusion of a common fund of beliefs, sentiments, ideas, 
and interests among a heterogeneous population brought by 
hap and chance into the same geographical zone, is taking 
place before our eyes at the present moment, and is a matter of 
history ; and we are safe in assuming that in this the process of 
the formation of true races is repeating itself. 

It was inevitable that anthropology, like biology, should first 
collect and classify its material. Every scrap of knowledge it 
has brought to light is precious, and its classification of its 
materials, though like all classifications more or less arbitrary, 
is useful, if not used for more than it is worth. But anthro- 
pology has undergone a change well illustrated by the difference 
between the biological botany of today, and the “herbarium ” 
botany of the past; its primary interest is in the laws of growth. 
Among those who led in this change of direction—in theory, at 
least—are Bastian, Lazarus, Steinthal, Waitz, Weinhold, Post, 
Andree, Ratzel and Achelis—some of them philologists rather 
than anthropologists. They have insisted that our customs, our 
laws, our arts, our religion, our speech, our minds, are the 
product of society in common, and that through a comparative 
examination of the languages, ceremonies, usages, and institu- 
tions of primitive peoples, we have means of entering the region 
which Wundt despaired of penetrating with the psycho-physical 
experiment, and of tracing the laws of the progressive unfolding 
of the psychical activities of man. “ Only in and through soci- 
ety is a man a psychical being and raises himself above the type 
of a zodlogical species of the animal organisms to an individual 
personality.’’3 


t Early History of Institutions, Lecture II. 
Among others, Tylor, Spencer, de Greef, Tarde, Le Bon, and Fouillée, who 
presumably have not come under the influence of German theories, have contributed 


to this movement. 
3STEINTHAL, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, Vol. I, p. 12. 
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German folk-psychologists (including many who call them- 
selves ethnologists) have insisted that man has _ heretofore 
been only partially viewed; individual psychology has relied 
on the statistics of education, introspection, and data from 
insane asylums, and history has heretofore been the relation of 
the development of castes, whereas the development of spirit, 
which is ossified in dogmas and systems, can be seen only in the 
great masses of humanity, who draw their sap direct from 
mother earth. They have insisted on the identity of human 
spirit in all zones—an identity underlying all external differ- 
ences and local coloring. The races of men, like the palm of 
the south and the fir of the north, are identical in the prin- 
ciple of their growth; and ignoring the local, the incidental and 
eccentric, we should find similar and universal laws of growth 
among all peoples.* 

The discovery of a great principle, that of parallelism in 
development, has resulted from this view. Every community, as 
far as it rises toward a culture condition, seems to take the same 
steps as every other community rising to the same level of cul- 
ture; whether these steps are taken invariably in the same 
order, folk-psychologists are not yet able to say. But the fact of 
similarity or identity of custom, art, superstition, ceremony, tra- 
dition, or technology, is no longer to be regarded as a proof of 
ethnic relationship, but a manifestation of the practical identity 
of the human spirit in its operations in all times and places. 
Another great principle already established, is that every cul- 
ture community contains in itself survivals of the earlier stages 
through which it has passed, just as the animal organism of the 
higher type contains survivals from and reversions to the lower 
stages of its evolution. Folk-lore has been so active in amass- 
ing survivals that we may say of superstition, for instance, that 
it is as dense today in central Germany as in central Africa. 

The general criticism may be made of German folk-psy- 
chologists that in their insistence on the reality of a collective 


* Cf. A. Bastian, Der Mensch, Vol. 1, p. 11; Der Volkergedanke, pp. v, 172, et 
passim. 
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human consciousness they have seemed to make the individual 
at every point the creation of social conditions, losing sight of 
the rhythm between the individual consciousness and social 
consciousness whereby each is enabled to live more fully. They 
have proceeded, too, in the main, on the assumption that in the 
savage society we have the culture society at a lower historical 
point, and that the laws of social growth can be understood only 
in their most crude manifestations. In this they resemble those 
biologists who assume that the laws of growth can be ade- 
quately determined from a study of micro-organisms. But in 
determining the chemistry of digestion, for example, the physi- 
ologist must work with masses larger and more highly organized 
than the amceba; and the social structure of savage communities, 
while very suggestive, is likewise often too incomplete, when 
taken alone, for the purpose of the folk-psychologist. A 
knowledge of the present must be combined with the knowledge 
of the past for an adequate understanding of any part of the 
past. The nature-peoples are not communities in process 
of becoming culture-peoples; they are as old as we, and in 
the very fact that they have not become like us we may hope to 
find the laws of social physics which raised us above them. 
Herbart, who must be regarded as the pioneer in folk- 
psychology, declared that “ideas move in our minds with as 
much regularity as the stars move in the heavens.” The dis- 
covery of the law of parallelism in the customs and culture of 
different tribes and races is a confirmation of this view, and 
suggests the necessity of a method more fundamengal than any 
based on race differences; and in order to secure a fundamental 
basis of procedure we shall be wise if we avail ourselves of the 
knowledge recently brought to light by physiologists in connec- 
tion with the phenomena of irritability;in 1 general. Irritability is ¥ 
the distinctive property of tiving?tabter t is that quality of 


plants and animals in virtue of which stored up energy is set 
free by an external stimulus; it is therefore the basis of all 
somatic and psychic life. We are familiar with the fact that 
animals having special organs of sense receive through them 
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stimuli calling forth activity, but physiologists can also orient 
at will the lower forms of life, both plants and animals, by means 
of light, heat, electricity, acids, gravity, hard surfaces, etc. This 
capacity of response is called in its various manifestations, helio- 
tropism, galvanotropism, chemotropism, geotropism, and stereo- 
tropism. Different plants and animals respond in various 
ways to these mechanical stimuli, the same stimulus in some 
cases attracting one form and repelling another, and the same 
organism responding in different ways to different degrees of 
intensity of the same stimulus, but there is no doubt that the 
control of the sentient life of the lower stadia of living matter 
falls directly under the fixed laws of physics and chemistry. All 
instincts of animals, their habits, sagacity, migrations, and repro- 
ductive life, find their explanation largely in these ‘‘tropisms.” 
The views of certain recent writers, including Mr. Romanes, on 
the nature of animal intelligence were really obsolete when they 
left the press. 

In the more lowly organized forms all stimuli are mandatory. 
Hunger, for example, calis out motion through changes pro- 
duced by katabolism in the organism, whereby it is attracted 
chemotropically to food. In the higher forms higher nervous 
centers and the power of inhibition and choice are developed, 
along with special organs of sense and locomotion. What is 
important for our purpose is that, given the property of irritabil- 
ity, due to chemical constitution, which responds by movement 
to certain stimuli and exhibits through dissociation of atoms an 
energy which from being purely mechanical becomes more and 
more purposive, we have a starting point for the interpretation 
of the psychical energies of man. Differences in temperament 
in individuals and in races must be regarded as due to the same 
causes as positive and negative heliotropism or chemotropism 
in plants and animals, namely, chemical constitution. The tem- 
perament, character, or genius of a people predetermines within 
certain limits the spirit of its institutions; it is the direct 
exponent of the quality of racial irritability, and apparently 
more fundamental, persistent and inimitable than intellectual 
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traits. We are all aware how apt the Orientals who attend our 
universities are to acquire our intellectual habits, and how super- 
ficial an impression our pedagogical systems leave on their 
character. ‘Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar.” Very 
little is yet known of the relation of national temperament to 
conditions of food, climate, ancestry, etc., but striking differ- 
ences exist, and it is important to recognize that the form and 
spirit of the art, literature, ethics and politics of different races 
are to be regarded as an expression of the temperament even 
more than of the intelligence of the people. There is, too, an 
interesting parallelism between lower forms of social organiza- 
tion, lower organic forms of life, and the child, in the fact that 
they are all controlled largely by mandatory stimuli. Great 
popular movements and national upheavals, like the French 
Revolution and the Protestant Reformation, are always tempera-) 
mental rather than intellectual expressions, and we are correct 
in calling these movements instinctive. The substitution of 
action based on knowledge for action based on feeling is made 
possible in the individual and in society by the development of 
higher centers of control and the power of choice through inhi- 
bition and legislation. The fact that such a substitution is one 
of the professed aims both of pedagogy and of sociology gives 
peculiar interest to the examination of the forms of control 
which have dominated different types of society, and the deter- 
mination of the conditions and forces leading from one form of 
control to another. 

The animal in the protozoan period is played-on solely by 
the forces of external nature. In societies, especially in human 
society, another set of stimuli is introduced, and the nature of 
reaction on stimuli in general is modified. Language and 
memory give every member of the group opportunity to play 
upon the nature of every other member of the group. The 
individual is no longer a harp played upon by natural forces, 
but in a far greater degree by social forces: words, ideas and 
sentiments are substituted for light, gravity and acid. In this 
way we first get the great problem of association clearly before 
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us, and are on the way to work out the laws of human emotion 
and intelligence. Irritability, or as we call it in human society, 
sensibility, is the quality in virtue of which we get any reac- 
tion; intelligence is the mediation of the direction of the action, 
and education (association, tradition of ideas, discipline, 
precept, coercion), represents all possible stimuli which may 
reach the individual from society, modifying old impulses 
and life-directions, and calling out new ones. Morality is a 
term whose content varies immensely among different peoples, 
but it is, in its widest meaning, a feeling in favor of the forms 
of practice which have proven of life-saving advantage to 
a people, and which by heredity, tradition and authority have 
become relatively fixed. 

‘Empirically all changes manifest themselves as the result 
of the universal reciprocal action between the simplest part and 
the sum of all the parts of nature,—an action which expresses 
itself physically as gravity, heat, light, chemical affinity ; sociol- 
ogically, as nervous energy, speech, association, etc.”* For 
working purposes we take the individual as “the simplest part 
of nature,” or rather as the unit on which “the sum of all the 
parts of nature”’ act, and which are acted on in turn by him, and 
it will be convenient to set over against him the variables which 
condition this action. The order in which these variables are 
considered is not all-important, since they coéxist in varying 
proportions at every stage. A convenient working schedule is 
the following : 

1. Habitat. Food-conditions. Anthropo-geography. (Con- 
ditioning temperament and aptitude.) 
Somatic anthropology: laws of growth and variation; 
effects of crossing and interbreeding; heredity, atavism, 
etc. 
Reproductive life; love and marriage; the psychology of 
sex; sex as a social stimulus. 
Technology: the useful arts; science. 

. sthetic. 

2 A, SCHAEFFLE, Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers, Vol. U1., p. 20. 
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6. Animism (Religion, Myth, Superstition). 
7. Jurisprudence, Politics (Formal control). 


Morality, like intelligence, is a function of each of the fore- 
going captions. It represents predominantly the affective, as 
intelligence represents the intellectual, phase of consciousness. 
Language, reflecting the content of consciousness, and patho- 
logical conditions, marking the failure of normal corollations 
and instincts (unfitness, immorality), are valuable aids at every 
point. 

Food and sex, like the foci of an ellipse, are the points 
about which the whole process turns. These were the great orig- 
inal stimuli to action and culture, and “making war, making love, 
and making things” have been very aptly called by Miss Sim- 
cox man’s chief occupation. War has been primarily with refer- 
ence to territory on which to find food ; and in connection with this, 
and with that other form of war which we call “the struggle for 
existence,” systems of law, politics, morals and religion have 
indirectly arisen. Technology, in its relation both to war and to 
industry, has been connected with food. Art reflects the affec- 
tive side of the life process, and it has shown in its whole course 
a predilection for love and war. No very considerable body of 
art except architecture would remain, indeed, if we omitted these 
motives. 

A statement of life in terms of food and sex is as crass, when 
applied to culture conditions, as the chemical definition of man 
as “forty pounds of carbon and nitrogen scattered through five 
pailfuls of water.” But it is important to recogrrize that food 
and sex are the irreducible factors of social life; and beginning 
with these, we may hope to understand the meaning of the differ- 
ent variables of society: ideas, institutions, beliefs, sentiments, 
language, arts, literature—and to trace the “red thread”’ of 


consciousness through them. 
W I. Tuomas. 
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RECENT SOCIOLOGICAL TENDENCIES IN FRANCE, 


It is the purpose of the present article to call attention to 
some of the recent tendencies in sociological discussion in 
France, and to offer some comments from the point of view of 
psychology and the history of thought. 

Recent discussions* in France, as is indicated by the titles 
cited, have dealt largely with the province and methods of soci- 
ology. The works of Tarde and Durkheim? are the most 
thoroughgoing in this respect and have occasioned most of the 
other literature here noticed. What then are the conceptions of 
the distinctive characteristic of social facts, the subject matter 
for sociology? 

M. Tarde, as is well known, finds the characteristic of social 
phenomena to be imitation.3 He is especially concerned in the 
first of the two works under consideration with the problem of 
marking off sociology from the history of societies and from 
biology. As opposed to certain evolutionists who regard all insti- 
tutions (law is the special institution here taken for illustration 
of the general principles) as having passed through the same 
stages under the influence of biological causes, Tarde holds 
that these causes are by no means the only forces at work. 
Social facts may be the effect of invention and discovery or of 

* Les transformations du droit, G. TARDE, 2 itme ed., Alcan, 1894. Review of the 
above, R. BERTHELOT, Revue de metaphysique et de morale, 1893, pp. 507-18. Z’Jmi- 
tation et la logigue sociale, R, BERTHELOT, ibid. 1894, pp. 93-7. “Le probldme de la 
sociologie, G. SIMMEL, idid., 1894, pp. 497-504. Les régles de la méthode sociologigue, 
E. DURKHEIM, Revue philosophique, May-August, 1894. La sociologie: ses conditions 
d'existence, son importance scientifique et philosophique, M. BERNES, Revue de met. et 
de morale, March 1895. Sur la méthode de la sociologie, M. BERNES, Revue philos., 
March and April 1895. ZL’ Année sociologigue, 1894, P. Lapre, Revue de met. et de la 
morale, May 1895. La logigue sociale, G. TARDE, Paris, Alcan, 1895. 

* His articles cited above are a sort of methodological supplement to his work Za 
division du travail social, 

3 Les lois de Pimitation, 1890. 
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imitation. In the first case we seek explanations for similar social 
facts in the problems set man by his environment and in the 
response due to his constitution. This is to explain by physical 
and physiological (why not psychological?) laws. In the second 
case we have the data for a “ pure” as opposed to a “ general” 
sociology since we have to do only with social causes. These 
social causes all falling under the principle of imitation may be 
of two sorts, logical or non-logical. Imitation may be called 
logical when a given invention is imitated because more useful, 
i. é., according better with the end fixed by the desires, or because 
it is believed to be truer, z. ¢., more in accord with the principle 
underlying the beliefs of the imitator. When, on the other hand, 
imitation is caused by a preference due to the origin or date of 
an invention it may be called non-logical. 

M. Berthelot in his review of Tarde objects that to limit 
social facts to those in which imitation is involved is to beg the 
question. If we are to refer every conscious activity other than 
imitation to the mental and this in turn to the physiological consti- 
tution, why is it not equally true that imitation is itself to be 
biologically explained? We cannot escape biology in this way. 
There are many inventions necessary for the existence of society 
and due to the influence of the social group. These are the true 
subjects for investigation by a “pure” sociology, and should 
form the content of social logic. Imitation comes into the sphere 
of sociology just so far as it is thus necessary. It should be 
subordinate to social logic, not the first principle under which 
social logic is ranged as a minor part. To make imitation the sole 
principle is to use it as the Ionic philosophers used water, air, etc. 

Simmel also attempts to delimit the sociological from the 
social in a broad sense. If sociology embraces all that happens 
in society and simply reduces the individual to the social, it 
would be merely a general method as, ¢. g., induction —not a 
special science. But just as in psychology we separate out the 
content of the mental states and consider only the form, so soci- 
ology must isolate the distinctively social, and consider the form 
of association as such, leaving the content, 7. ¢., the objects and 
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interests realized by association, to be the subject-matter of the 
specific historical and material sciences.’ This “form” in ques- 
tion is reciprocal action, association. We are to study the special 
forms of subordination, concurrence, imitation, opposition, divis- 
ion of labor, found in the various types of social groups. But 
we must bear in mind that phenomena are not social merely 
because they are parallel, nor do similarities and regularities 
established by statistics belong to our science if each has an indi- 
vidual cause. Not what takes place im society but what takes dy 
society is the field of sociology. 

The criticism which Berthelot applies to Tarde above might 
also be applied to the criterion for social facts propounded by 
Durkheim. According to the latter a social fact comprises every 
kind of action, whether fixed in definite law or not, which is capa- 
ble of exercising an external constraint upon the individual, or it 
may be otherwise defined as one which is general throughout a 
given society and has a proper existence of its own, independent 
of its individual manifestations. Language, laws both statute 
and moral, religious beliefs, financial systems impose themselves 
upon the individual. They are general because collective (i. ¢., 
obligatory) and not vice versa. A collective sentiment which 
flashes into life in an assembly is something quite other than the 
common element of all the individual sentiments. It is a prod- 
uct of the comnion life. 

M. Durkheim then goes on to an elaborate and comprehen- 
sive exposition of the methods to be employed by sociology.* 
These methods include — 

(1) Rules relating to observation of social facts. These 
rules are: (a) consider social facts as things. Bacon’s “idols” 
all find their counterparts in social science at present. Comte, 
with his law of the historical development of humanity, Spencer, 
with his idea of codperation, spontaneous or imposed, as the 
essential characteristic of society, make preconceived theories 

* The following résumé, as well as some other portions, of this article, is expanded 
from accounts which I have given in the Psychological Review for May, July and 
November, 1895. 
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rather than actual facts the starting point. (4) In defining and 
grouping phenomena such as crime, the family, etc., use at first 
external marks only, not what may be deemed the essential char- 
acteristic. This last should be left to emerge as the result of 
our investigation, not assumed at the outset, nor should we fix 
on merely a part of the class of facts and test the rest by a 
standard so derived. (c) Study especially the consolidations of 
social facts in law, proverbs, modes, etc., ¢. g., the law of suc- 
cession for determining the actual view of the family relations 
which has found a permanent form. 

(2) Rules for distinguishing the pathological from the nor- 
mal. It is a much mooted question whether sociology shall rest 
with a scientific ascertainment of facts, or whether it shall 
attempt to become of practical value by telling what should be. 
It is of course evident that social health is desirable; can we 
point out in what it consists? The ordinary method is to assume 
some criterion of health at the start (freedom from suffering, 
adaptation to environment), but these are either arbitrary or 
impracticable. The true objective method is to take for our cri- 
terion at the outset only an external mark, viz., define the nor- 
mal, merely as the general. Hence normal=the mean, dis- 
eased=the exceptional. But it is evident that greater fre- 
quency must ordinarily be due to superiority, to health. 
(Durkheim here obviously either must leave out the notion 
of moral or esthetic superiority, or make them equivalent to 
physical superiority, or, assume that survival of the fittest will 
secure the morally fittest—assumptions as serious as thgse to 
which he objects); hence (a2) we may control our results by 
seeking the cause of the generality of a given phenomenon in its 
relation to the general conditions of life in the type in question, 
and (4) this becomes especially important in the case of a social 
species in a transitional stage. 

(3) For making the classification into social types the 
objective principle to be adopted as our standard is that of sim- 
plicity, 7. ¢., we ask whether a given group is made up of units 
which enclose other units more simple than itself. 
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(4) Rules for explaining social facts. (a) It is common to 
find the reason of a fact in its utility. This is to confound final 
with efficient causation and is no more admissible here than in 
natural science. Function and cause must be examined sepa- 
rately. (But as M. Bernés insists in his article, a distinguishing 
mark of society is intelligent action. While then it by no means 
follows that the actual use was foreseen and so consciously aimed 
at by the social group, it is nevertheless quite possible that this 
may have been the case. To exclude all teleological explana- 
tion from history is to assume that social facts are in no wise 
different from physical facts; it begs the question in advance.) 
(6) the cause of a social fact must always be sought in preced- 
ing social facts, not in states of individual consciousness. (c) The 
function of a social fact should be sought in the relation it sus- 
tains to some social end. (d) The first origin of every social pro- 
cess should be sought in the constitution of the internal social 
medium. This will depend upon two factors: (a) the number 
of social units, the ‘volume ”’ of society ; (8) the degree of con- 
centration, the ‘‘ dynamic density,” which is in turn a function of 
the number of individuals who are in commercial and social rela- 
tions. If we do not adopt this plan we are reduced to explain 
social progress by ‘‘tendencies”’ instead of by real causes ; and 
further we are forced to treat all as one species in greater or less 
stages of advancement. 

(5) Methods of induction. (a) The doctrine of plurality of 
causes, bound up with Mill’s philosophic presuppositions is to be 
rejected. The same effect is not produced by different causes. 
(6) The most valuable of the inductive methods for our purpose 
is that of concomitant variations, for which we may draw our 
facts either from a single unique society at different times, or 
from several societies of the same kind, or from several of differ- 
ent kinds. 

The three articles of M. Bernés are devoted in part to a crit- 
icism of Durkheim but develop also the author’s own views of 
the province and method of the science. The two dominant 
characteristics of contemporary sociology are declared to be, (a) 
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imitation of natural science, especially biology, and (6) absolute 
opposition to subjective (psychological) sociology under all its 
forms, in particular the refusal to attribute any réle to the 
reflective will of the members of society. These two character- 
istics are sources of fundamental errors. To make sociology 
purely “objective ’’ is to deprive it of its essential character. The 
common fault of both subjective and objective sociology is to 
identify the subjective with the individual, whereas by looking 
within we may pass the bounds of individuality as truly as by 
looking without. The society of which we form a part is within 
us as truly as we are within it. Sociability, more or less con- 
scious, is as truly an element in the social reality of the present 
as is any objective social phenominon. Society is a ‘‘ becoming,” 
as well as a thing. In proportion as it more nearly approaches 
codrdinate, conscious action and corresponds better to its defini- 
tion—in proportion, that is, as it creates itself——it becomes 
more completely an object of science ; buta science whose laws 
are at once objective and ideal. 

M. Tarde’s Logigue Sociale is too important a work for adequate 
notice here. I may mention, however, its relation to his former 
work and its general purpose. As indicated by its title it aims 
to discover the necessary conditions of society. As Kant’s logic 
asked “‘ How is knowledge possible?’ so social logic asks “‘ How 
is society possible?” and finds its social categories, permanent, 
necessary conditions of stable equilibrium of society. These are 
either (a) logical, viz., language and the deity, or (4) teleological, 
conceptions of good and evil. We study, then, the judgment and 
will at work in society. Society began when the judgments and 
wills of individuals came consciously into contact in agreement 
or discord. Beliefs and desires constitute the body of our con- 
scious life and so the sources of social phenomena. Imitation is 
but the social memory, an indispensable condition, but not the 
most prominent feature of social consciousness. After a prelim- 
inary chapter on individual logic the categories cited above are 
studied as conditions of society, various analogies are discovered 

or in some cases one is tempted to say invented) between the 
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social and the individual consciousness, the laws of the great 
inventions by which society progresses are studied, and then the 
author passes to the applications of his principles to language, 
religion, political economy, art, and the sentiments (/e coeur). It 
is scarcely probable that the catagories announced will maintain 
themselves as the only or correct ones, but the attempt to dis- 
cover and develop these systematically can hardly fail to make 
for real progress. 

From the discussions already noted, and from the charac- 
ter of other works noted by Lapie in his summary, it is evident 
that there is a general tendency to recognize a more intimate 
relation of sociology to psychology. As in America it has been 
claimed that it is the “psychic factor’ which is most important 
(Ward) or that sociology is really a part of psychology (Gid- 
dings), so French writers are becoming dissatisfied with mechan- 
ical and biological conceptions and seeking for more adequate 
categories. The prevailing opposition to subjective (psycholog- 
ical) sociology, in particular the refusal to attribute any ré/e to 
the reflective will of members of society is declared to be fatal 
to an appreciation of the really distinguishing mark of society, 
viz., intelligent action. Lapie admits the prevalence hitherto of 
biological conceptions but sees in nearly all the literature of the 
past year the signs of anew era. This is shown (a) in the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the word “organism,” (4) in the defini- 
tion of social facts and (c) in the views as to what constitutes 
explanation of social facts. 

It is objected that the word “ organism ”’ is a biological term 
which has exercised a seductive but unfortunate influence on 
sociological thought, nor is the objection met entirely by pre- 
fixing the adjective “social.” Societies are rather étres spirituels. 
This dissatisfaction has been commented upon by the editor in a 
former number of this journal. Some remarks from another 
point of view suggest themselves. It is undoubtedly unfortunate 
to use an inappropriate category. Nothing can speak more 
eloquently on this point than the history of psychology itself. 
The tabula rasa, the “association” of ideas, the “Statik und 
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Mechanik der Vorstellungen”’ have drawn the psychologist into 
numerous snares. But on the other hand it should be remem- 
bered that nearly all psychical terms (e. g. “psychical” itself) 
bear within them the history of the development of the con- 
cept for which they stand. If the sociologists give a new 
content to the conception of society it will not be difficult to 
put a new meaning into the term. Nor would this be so much 
putting a new meaning into the term as bringing out the implied 
significance of the word itself. For as Kant pointed out’ when 
alluding to the use of the term “ organization” to denote the 
body politic, this is appropriately used for a state in which every 
member is both means and end to others and to the whole just 
because we can understand any organized structure of nature 
only by the aid of categories drawn from the mental life. Even 
though we may be obliged to say that our concept is an analogy 
merely, and not a constitutive category, it remains true that our 
only way of conceiving an organized and self-organizing being 
is by the idea of the reciprocal relation of parts and whole, and 
we can conceive the unity of a manifold only in terms of 
consciousness.” The term then may well enough be retained 
if we are careful to recognize its implications. 

But there are conceivable advantages from making a wider 
use in sociology than has been customary of another term more 
distinctly set apart for the psychological sphere, viz., the term 
person. This may at once suggesi the objection that we are 
hypostatizing an abstraction if we speak of society as a person, 
since society is composed of individuals and has no distinct 
existence, But it should be scarcely necessary to explain that I 
use the word in its present psychological sense and not in its old 
metaphysical sense of ‘simple substance.” The “person” 
exists in the various states, feelings, etc., not apart from them, 
and these in turn are no longer conceived as though independ- 
ent entities, coming into association, inhibiting each other and 

* Kr. d. Urtheilskraft, § 65, H. V. 387. 

*So the demand for some principle that should afford the unity seen in organic 


beings led Leibniz to revive the entelechy of Aristotle as the monad. Cf WINDEL- 
BAND, History of Philos, p. 422, note 6. 
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so on, but rather as phases of a continuous activity, isolated for 
convenience in treatment. The “self,” as Professor James has 
brilliantly shown, is a very complex and even, so to speak, plural 
being. Personality, regarded as the purposive, interrelated and 
unified activity of various desires may thus be of all grades 
according to the degree to which impulses have passed into 
conscious desires, and desires in turn have become systematized 
into unity of steadfast purpose. With this in mind Wundt' 
urges, that the social person is as “real’’ as the individual per- 
son; ‘so viel Actualitat, so viel Realitét” is true in either sphere. 

Taking such a conception of personality as an analogy or 
guiding clue, many fruitful suggestions, it seems to me, may 
come to the sociologist. True it is that in individual and in 
society the early life is impulsive, unrelated, with little conscious 
unity of purpose,? yet with language and religion and art, with 
industrial and intellectual codperation, many a people has come 
to ‘know what it wants,”’ and to act unitedly in order to get it. 
As Bernés puts it, “Every collective aspiration which by its 
realization results in consolidating the group, in making it more 
complex, more plastic, more conscious of itself, becomes thereby 
a cause of progress. Society corresponds better to its definition 
in proportion as it creates itself.” This consideration of the 
developing social consciousness will determine the categories 
which we are to apply to the explanation of its movements. 
We examine, of course, the reactions of structure and function, 
we observe the influence of natural selection upon choices (Gid- 
dings), but we bear in mind that ‘response to environment” in 
the case of conscious intelligence may mean a response which 
transforms the environment as well as a response which is modi- 
fied by it. Just in proportion as man individually or collectively 
comes to consciousness must we use the category? of purpose or 


"See his Zogik, 2te Auf. 1895, Bd. II., Abth. II., pp. 291 ff., and 611 ff., for dis- 


cussion of these conceptions. 

*Mr. WaRD, in his “Psychic Factor in Civilization,” has emphasized this stage 
of the “social person,” but the stage is only a rudimentary one. 

3Cf, for the use of the category of “Zweck” in explaining history, A. RIEHL, 
Science and Metaphysics, last chapter. 
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end in explaining his activity. Just in so far can we look 
for voluntary change of activity. Society, like the individual, 
can move forward, if it will, but to “will” means for society, as 
for the individual, a completely intelligent and ‘“mediated”’ 
desire, not a mere impulse nor a blind though intense feeling. 
Numerous other principles will suggest themselves, such as the 
relation of sociological theory to practice where evidently the 
greatest current need is that felt by Socrates for the individual, 
self-examination and an insight into the true good of life that 
shall afford a criterion of the value of particular acts and aims. 
But I pass on to notice another illustration of the psychological 
tendency, viz., the definitions offered of social facts. 

Here indeed the intimate relation tc psychology seems often 
to be felt as an embarrassment. If, as by some, social facts are 
defined as psychical facts, how shall we distinguish them from 
the facts studied by psychology? Where draw the line between 
social and individual psychology? In some cases, at least, the 
difficulty seems due to a lack of clearness on the relation between 
the individual and the social, which has its counterpart in the 
history of thought in the controversies over the particular and 
the universal. A statement like that of Durkheim’s, quoted 
above, that a ‘collective sentiment which flashes into life in an 
assembly is something quite other than the common element of 
all the individual sentiments,’’ seems to be aimed at such state- 
ments as those of Mill, ‘men are not, when brought together, 
converted into another kind of substance ;” “human beings in 
society have no properties but those which are derived from and 
may be resolved into the laws of the nature of individual man.” 
But it really suffers from the same individualism. There ts no 
individual man for ethics, for psychology, for logic, or for sociol- 
ogy, except by abstraction,—that is if by individual man we 
mean a being not influenced by social forces,—mnor are there any 
feelings, thoughts or volitions in any man which are independent of 
such forces. On the other hand, there is no social or collective 
sentiment which exists except in the medium of individual con- 
sciousness. In the words of Sigwart, “there are no thoughts 
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which think themselves, no language which has existed except 
in the speech of the individual, no belief and no science which 
has shone like a universal sun above the heads of individuals, no 
constitution which has existed elsewhere than in the conscious- 
ness, the will, the feeling of duty or fear, of the particular citi- 
zen.”"* Social psychology will not then look for an entirely 
different set of psychical states from those which individual psy- 
chology studies (of course it may be interested in some more 
than in others); it will rather study a different aspect of the con- 
crete facts of life of which other aspects are studied by individ- 
ual psychology,” just as social logic may study the same con- 
crete facts as the philosophy of law or political science. Rous- 
seau’s ecstatic trance when the thoughts of his first discourse 
came before him is of interest to psychologist, historian, and 
sociologist, not to say physiologist and alienist. 

The third respect in which the psychological tendency 
appears is in the general inclination to find explanations in psycho- 
logical laws. This is seen by Lapie in several works of the past 
year, the most notable exception being Durkheim. Here too 
there is room for a careful criticism and clearing up of just what 
is meant by explanation, but this would lead beyond the limits 


of the present paper. 
James H. Turts. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


+ Logic (Eng. trans.), Vol. I1., p. 447. The whole paragraph is an excellent 
statement of the relations of the individual to the social. 
2 Cf. Wundt, Logik (2te Auf.), Bd. Abth. II., pp. 231 ff. 
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THE FAMILY. 


Ir, then, society be the union of those who by nature 
demand social life, all its various phases will be expressions of 

this need of union. But this, as we have already seen, does 

not exhaust the social principles of Jesus. Humanity can be 
normally social only when it is fraternal. The ideal is not merely 

a union, but a union of brothers. And what is thus true of society 

in the aggregate is true also of its various institutions. There ) 
too must fraternity be the ideal and the test of normality. This ) 
principle is not hard to trace, but in some particulars it has 

singularly escaped attention. In nothing, however, is it more 

apparent than in Christ’s teaching in regard to the family. 


I, 


As one might expect @ priori, the family is regarded by 
Jesus as one manifestation of the essential social character of 

men, The sexes complement one another as the two halves of a 4 
whole. This finds expression in his well-known use of the words ME 
and incidents of Genesis. Marriage has a divine origin. Hus- if 
band and wife are joined together by God, so that they are he 1 
no longer two but one. It is noteworthy that Jesus thus 1) 
regards marriage as monogamous — not indeed as the result of 

an evolving conventionality, but as the result of the divine ; 
creative act.. Monogamy is thus regarded by him as the only 

normal, the only divine basis of family relations. By this . 3 Wi 
reaffirmation of the noble social teaching of Moses,* Jesus sets : Kit 
his disapproval upon all forms of plural marriage, whether legal ip 


* Matt. 19:5, 6; Mark 10:6-8. No words reported as those of Jesus are more ‘ 
certainly his than these concerning marriage and divorce. f : 
*It should not be overlooked that in using the expression “twain” Jesus follows a 
the Septuagint rather than the Hebrew, which reads simply “them.” 
457 
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or illegal. In none of his teachings have we greater economy 
of expression, but in none is his meaning less in doubt. 

But it would be an incomplete presentation of the position 
of Jesus to stop at this point. If we attempt to arrange his 
thought in any system, the union of two persons in marriage 
becomes one factor in the union of the race; a union which 
appears at once natural for mankind, and also a symbol of that 
divine social order which is to come, when all men are to be sons 
of God and society thus a brotherhood. It is not the creature 
of law. Law can simply recognize and protect it. With Jesus 
marriage on its physical side is an actual union of complement- 
ing personalities—-a forming of one flesh. It is one of the 
primal facts of human life, and because it is a conditioning fact 
and not a merely formal conception of the law books, it is espe- 
cially sacred and inviolable. It is in itself a fraternity— a micro- 
cosmic kingdom of God. 

On its physical side Jesus regards marriage —like the other 
physical elements in the evolving social order—as an institution 
to be found only in the present zon. The much-married woman 
of the Sadducees’ riddle," in the life beyond the grave was no 
longer to be subject to the perplexing levirate law, for in the 
resurrection humanity neither marries nor is given in marriage, 
but is to be as the angels of heaven. And yet while Jesus thus 
recognizes the physical basis of marriage, he never regards it as 
in any way sinful or ignoble; so far is he removed from the 
perversions that an ascetic faith has so frequently forced upon 
humanity. As long as human nature and human relations are 
as they are, so long will marriage be the first human tie. For it 
ties otherwise the closest are to be broken. Filial dependence, 
the family itself are to yield before the marital union and the 
future family. But the physical is not the only, nor is it the 
permanent element in marriage. This must be found in the 
same fraternal spirit which guarantees a perpetuation of the 
kingdom. Just as this ideal society is independent of physical 
bounds and changing physical elements, so, we may infer, is the 


* Matt. 22:23; Mark 12: 18-25; Luke 20: 27-36. 
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may ultimate basis of the marriage relation to be found in spiritual 
+ rather than physical unity. Between man and wife here is to 
tion be a union in spirit that springs from a love that is not mere pas- 
his sion, but is volitional and moral. When physical surroundings 
=ge have passed away, then will the spiritual union, which must 
hich have accompanied the physical, survive, and the completed 
that ‘family become even more apparently like the completed society, 
— a psychical union. Until this consummation of human progress 
‘ure comes, therefore, the dominant characteristics of the growing 
sam kingdom are to be exhibited in this its typical and initial unity. 
nt- Thus here, as in other social relations, the spiritual union 
the must supplement and ennoble the physical. “If trust be incom- 
act plete, marriage, we know, cannot have its perfect work. If trust 
a“ be broken, marriage perishes. But by interchange of thought 
- and hope and prayer in marriage, trust ripens into faith.’"* 

It is unnecessary for the appreciation of this position 
her of Jesus to follow him in his terminology. It is of little 
_ or no consequence whether the basis of this conception of 
= the marriage relation be regarded as a literal divine word or as 
-” human nature itself; whether the institution itself be the out- 
he come of a creative fiat or of evolution. The one essential point 
© is its absolute truth from the point of view of both ethics and 
as human history. Marriage is indeed a fundamental human rela- 
as tion; it isin its normal condition when monogamous; it is some- 
he thing more than a living together of man and woman; it is a 
= psychical as well as a physical completion of individuals; and 
sn as such it isin the largest sense of the term a fraternity that 
it depends for its perpetuation upon love.’ 
€, 

Il. 

e From this point of view Christ’s teaching in regard to divorce 
e becomes not only simple but inevitable. So long as marriage is 
e not a mere matter of law, of conventionality, but is one expres- 
¥ "Wescott, Zhe Social Aspects of Christianity, p. 25. 

e 2“Tt is clear that monogamy has long been growing innate in the civilized man. 


For all the ideas and sentiments now associated with marriage, have, as their impli- 
cation, the singleness of the union.” —SpPENCER, Principles of Sociology, 1., 673: 
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sion of the fundamental social nature of man in both its physical 
and spiritual expression; and so long as it is monogamous, to 
be characterized by the modesty that is possible alone in such a 
relation; so long must it be unbreakable by statute. Divorce by 
Jesus is regarded as impossible, except as a formal recognition 
of an already broken union. As marriage gives rise to an actual 
union of personalities, it can be broken only by an actual sev- 
erance of this union. When this is not the case, law can no 
more annul it than it canannul an arch. ‘ What God has joined 
together let no man put asunder.” In this again Jesus was in 
contrast with his times. The astonishing laxity which prevailed 
among the fashionable clique at Rome, even if all due allowance 
be made for the natural exaggeration of moralists and poets, is 
well known from the literature of the empire,’ to say nothing of 
the early Christian writers.* But the same tendencies were at 
work among the less corrupt circles of Judea. There, too, the 
general laxity in regard to divorce was quite as striking. The 
liberal school of Hillel was here more the offender than that of 
Shammai. By an exceedingly broad interpretation of Deut. 
24:1 (the sole ground for divorce in the Mosaic code), it was 
judged permissible to divorce a wife if she had spoiled her hus- 
band’s dinner, and later, if we are to accept the words of 
R. Akiba, even if the husband discovered a woman more to his 
liking. Jesus-was in fact opposed by his countrymen, to whom, 
thanks to the popular teaching, his doctrine seemed fanaticism. 
Moses, they objected,‘ had allowed divorce, had even commanded 
that a “‘ bill of divorcement” should be given in case of separation. 


See also p. 752 where he declares such a marriage to be “ manifestly the ultimate 
form.” So WESTERMARCK, 7he History of Human Marriage, p.510. DRUMMOND, 
The Ascent of Man is here suggestive. 

*See FRIEDLANDER, Sittengeschichte der Romer, I., ch. 5; DOLLINGER, 7% 
Gentile and the Jew, I1., 230 sg. 

* See, for instance, Clement of Alexandria and Jerome. 

3 But there is here opportunity, as in the case of Juvenal, for a large allowance 
for rhetoric. Yet the general ease of divorce is undeniable. The Talmud devotes an 
entire tractate (Gi#tin) to the subject. (See EDERSHEIM, Life of Jesus the Messiah, I., 
332 sg.; STERN, Die Frau im Talmud; WeEiLL, La Femme Juive.) 

4 Matt. 19:7. 
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Jesus was not to be shaken from his position by any quotation of 
ancient authorities. He admitted that Moses had allowed 
divorce as an expedient, a choice between two evils, but, appeal- 
ing not to statute but to life, he protested in words his hearers 
would have regarded as older even than the law of Moses, that 
such permission was in violation of a primary fact of human 
society, an undoing of the law of creation, a violation of 
human nature. 

It is a little remarkable, but indicative of the importance 
Jesus accorded the family, that, not centent with thus enun- 
ciating a general principle, he should have gone into minuter 
treatment of this one social relation. His position upon many 
subjects which are of burning interest today, and, to judge from 
the writings of the time, were often quite as much so in his own 
day, is often non-committal, almost always reserved, although 
occasionally, as in the case of ceremonial uncleanness, he 
expresses in a pregnant sentence a specific principie. But in the 
matter of divorce he has left us some of the most explicit legis- 
lation the gospels have preserved. Under no circumstances, 
provided that the marriage union is not actually broken through 
the unfaithfulness of one of the parties, is a husband to divorce 
his wife, or a wife her husband." In case there is no such actual 
breaking of the marriage tie, a husband who puts his wife away, 
be it never so legally, causes her to be judged as belonging to 
that class of women who have really given grounds for divorce ; 
he brands her an adulteress.* If, on the basis of such divorce 
she should marry, both she and the new husband commit sin. 
The original union is still existent. Yet if adultery has actually 
been committed, the guilty party may be divorced. In such a 

* This addition is noteworthy. It had not been customary among the Jews for wives 
to divorce their husbands, but about the time of Jesus we meet several cases of its occur- 
rence among the official class. ‘Thus Salome, sister of Herod I, divorced her husband 
(JosEpHUs, Antiguities of the Jews, 15 :8:10), and later Herodias, at least nominally, 
divorced her husband Herod, in order to live with his brother, Herod Antipas. But 
the custom was more Roman than Jewish. 


2 Matt. 5: 32. 
3This view presupposes the exceptive clause in Matt. §:32 and 19:9. This 


position is not beyond question, especially since that clause does not appear in Mark 
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case it would appear as if the two parties became de facto unmar- 
ried; since their union is broken, both in its physical and its 
psychical aspects, they are no longer one flesh, nor is theirs a 
community of love. They are not, therefore, forbidden by Jesus 
to marry again.’ 

But two things are here very evident: (1) Jesus does not 
command a divorce even in the most extreme cases. His recog- 
nition of the possibility of such a course of action is, so to 
speak, parenthetic. The ideal of brotherhood and the need of 
reconciliation would certainly favor a maintenance of old rela- 
tions even after divorce is permissible. Forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation are as much the supreme needs in the family as at the 
altar. (2) There is nothing in his teachings that would lead us 
to believe Jesus disapproved of the separation of a married pair 
for other causes than the one which would justify divorce. But 
remarriage on the part of either husband or wife who are thus 
separated would be regarded by him as a violation of the mar- 
riage union that still exists between them. 


10: 11, although Meyer may be correct in saying that it is there understood as a mat- 
ter of course. It is also lacking in Luke 16:18, but the omission by Luke is not so 
serious as that by Mark. WENDT (7eaching of Jesus, 1., 354) judges this omission as 
sufficient ground for the view that “the simple, unqualified statement ‘to put away a 
wife on the ground of unchastity is not culpable adultery,’ does not correspond with 
the meaning of Jesus.” This meaning being “that the obligation of marriage is 
absolute, and no dissolution of it is possible without incurring the guilt of adultery.” 
And it must be admitted that on critical grounds the addition of the clause by Matthew 
(so Bleek, Weiss, Holtzmann, and others) is more probable than its omission by Mark. 
Yet on the grounds stated in the text the exception does not appear foreign to the 
thought of Jesus. Even were the clause omitted, we should have very possibly a 
strong rhetorical statement like others of Jesus. (For example, Matt. 5:29, 30, 34.) 
And in any case the main thought of Jesus would be unaffected. An interesting com- 
mentary upon his position is to be seen in the interpretation put by Jesus upon the 
status of the much married Samaritan woman, John 4:18. 

*See Hovey, Zhe Scriptural Law of Divorce, and Studies in Ethics and Religion, 
p. 321 sg., and commentaries (especially MEYER, and BROADUs) on the above passages. 
See also STRONG, Philosophy and Religion, 431-442, and WooLsEyY, Divorce ana 
Divorce Legislation, ch. 2, although so far as his interpretation of the teaching of 
Jesus on this point is concerned, President Woolsey’s views were later reversed. (See 
the essay by President Strong just mentioned.) The church has not generally favored 
this interpretation. See ScHMIDT, Social Results of Christianity, p. 201 sg., and, espe- 
cially for the Roman Catholic position, CONVERS, Marriage and Divorce. 
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The ground for this definiteness is not difficult to discover. 
Marriage, both in its lower and its higher aspects, is the basis of 
family unity. Family life is the most sacred of all relations out- 
side of the relation between God and man. It is not to be vio- 
lated even in look and thought. Adultery may be committed 
even when lust never passes beyond the licentious glance." In 
the same proportion as the natural sanctity of marriage is 
injured, in the same proportion is the nature of man outraged 
and ideal fraternity broken. To dishonor this first of human 
relationships is to loosen the bonds of society, to lower present 
social ideals, to do injury to the essential nature of both the 
man and the woman. It was, therefore, not in the spirit of a 
purist or a fanatic that Jesus thus put checks upon divorce, but 
in that of the ethical and social philosopher. Nor—and this is 
a remarkable thing — is there a trace of the current formal con- 
ception that the husband had any property rights in his wife. 
On the contrary, as will presently appear, Jesus, to a surprising 
degree, anticipated today’s belief in the equality of the sexes. 
It was this as well as the underlying principles of his ideal 
society that led him in the face of popular opinion thus to form- 
ulate these strict statutes. Modern sentiment, like the legislation 
and the sentiment of the professional teachers of his day, is 
opposed to such severity in the morals of matrimony. Marriage 
is assuming much more the character of a legal status than of a 
natural union. Its continuance is increasingly believed to be 
dependent upon the desires of the parties concerned and the 
decision of the courts. So far as mere legal separation of 
unequally or ill-matched persons is concerned, the ideal described 
by Jesus would not antagonize this modern tendency, but the 
general consent of past and present moral teachers and states- 
men agrees with his noble rejection of the admissibility of the 
scandalous travesties of life’s most sacred union, to which now- 
adays these separations generally lead. We are not now con- 
cerned with the practicability of such an ideal; it may be too 


* Matt. 5:27, 28. Of course the essence of this conception can be stated less 
rhetorically. 
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absolute for an imperfect society. But it can at least be sug- 
gested that there are yet grounds for hesitation before one 
admits that the spirit animating this part of the social teaching 
of Jesus has been materially surpassed by much of today’s 


divorce legislation." 
Ill, 


1. It is characteristic of the sanity of Jesus that at this point he 
introduces something in the nature of an exception to this gen- 
eral teaching. Although marriage is thus sacred, and although 
in it there is one of the nucleus points of the kingdom, yet all 
men are not to marry. There is something pathetic as well as 
humorous in the anxiety shown by the disciples over his stern 
teaching. It seems to them that if divorce be thus forbidden 
it were better not to marry at all! Jesus, with characteristic 
tact, grants them their conclusion, but supplies it with premises 
of a much loftier standard, and in his treatment of the matter 
presents one of the fundamental teachings of his entire system, 
viz., that a good thing must always be sacrificed for a better 
thing. No man, unless like Origen he be utterly blinded by an 
ascetic and fanatic fervor, could ever misinterpret the intense 
words in which Jesus expresses this axiom. They simply form 
one of those characteristic additions with which he so often 
modifies a truth otherwise absolutely stated. While marriage is 
supremely good, yet if for any cause it stand in the way of 
accepting the blessings of the kingdom of heaven, it is to be 
avoided. The words are a restatement of the familiar teaching 
of the sacrificed eye and hand. And Jesus himself practiced 
this teaching. 

2. But possibly another exception may be derived from the 
admission by Jesus that Moses had yielded to the “ hardness of 

*For an opposite view of the teaching of Jesus, see Tissot, Ze Marriage et /e 
Divorce, ch. ix., and a careful statement by Carroll D. Wright in CraFts, Practical 
Christian Sociology, 446-452. It should not be forgotten that the attempt is being 
made here simply to discover the exact ideal of Jesus. The question of its practica- 
bility and its gradual realization belongs to the discussion of sociological dynamics. 


Matt. 19:10. 
3 Matt. § : 29, 30. 
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heart’ on the part of the Jews,’ and had allowed divorce on 
such grounds as might easily be made to permit no small lati- 
tude. In the light of this recognition of an adjustment of 
legislation to a people’s capacity, may we not have a modifying 
clause of the ideal legislation? 

The objection is weighty, but, disregarding the advisability of 
admitting such an accommodation in case of reformatory legis- 
lation, as a modification of an actual ideal of family iife set 
forth by Jesus, it is not to be admitted. Jesus is here con 
fessedly setting forth a social ideal for the present age and for 
the very people he addressed. By his own statements it cannot 
possibly apply to the perfect society of the age to come, 
since then divorce like marriage will be a question outgrown. 
To admit this modification would be to destroy his social ideal 
of mutual fraternity. It would make him in the same breath 
with which he declares the indissoluble union of two persons to 
be the divine plan of creation, also declare that after all such a 
union is not essential in all cases, but may be replaced by more 
or less indiscriminate multiplication of partners. Such a con- 
tradiction, it must be remembered, does not confront the man 
who regards marriage as simply a contract which guarantees cer- 
tain peculiar rights to the two consenting parties. In such a 
conception law makes and law can unmake the union. But with 
Jesus marriage is a fact, not a definition. God and nature join ; 
man and law cannot separate. He may be a dreamer. He cer- 
tainly is not inconsistent.? 

3. Two further questions are, however, not answered: 
(1) Would not this position of Jesus admit divorce in case the 
marriage were broken in its psychical side, though not on its 
physical; that is, in case of an utter destruction of conjugal 
love, although neither husband and wife had otherwise broken 
marital obligations ? (2) Would not the spirit if, indeed, not 
the letter of Jesus be met in case of a divorce granted for an 
* Matt. 19:8; Mark 10: 5. 


*For a brief discussion of these two possible conceptions of marriage see Dike, 
“ Theory of the Marriage Tie,” Andover Review, December, 1893. 
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absolute desertion; that is, would not Jesus so far favor the 
position of modern law as to grant that desertion is, if not con- 
structive adultery, at least a real severing of both physical 
and psychical union ? 

So far as the first of these questions is concerned, a moment's 
thought will convince one that this is precisely the thing Jesus is 
attacking. Metaphysically, it may be, such a position would be 
permissible. Practically, it would be free love. And, further, 
it is necessary to remember that in this social teaching Jesus is not 
dealing with the possible situations of isolated individuals, but 
with society as such. He is here subject to the necessities that 
surround all those who provide for the common good of society. 
It is not to the point, therefore, to plead a resulting hardship in 
specific cases. But it is not so easy to answer the second of these 
two questions categorically. It is evident that desertion might 
easily be regarded as a redefinition of “ adultery,” and that it has 
good reasons for being admitted on the very grounds by which 
Jesus establishes his general position. In this case, therefore, we 
have a question of interpretation of legislation, and there will 
always be opportunity for question. But it nevertheless seems 
tolerably clear that, except perhaps in extreme cases, such redef- 
inition is at once repugnant and dangerous. Waiving the exceed- 
ingly important considerations as to the ease by which such a 
conception of adultery could be abused, it seems sufficient to say 
that as a general interpretation this view is to be rejected. It 
involves conditions too similar to those which Jesus immediately 
attacked, and it is a too severe strain upon the plain meaning of 
the term’ used by Jesus; it is hinging too many possibilities upon 
an exceptive clause which is itself omitted by an orignal source. 

But it should again be said that at present we are not so much 
concerned with the applications of the teaching of Jesus as with 
the discovery of his conception of the ideal forms of social life. 
It may very likely yet appear that in an attempt at realizing this 
ideal, legislators and reformers must, like Moses, concede much 
to the hardness of men’s hearts. 
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IV. 


It follows from this noble conception of marriage that woman 
is placed by Jesus upon a plane of equality with man. She is 
neither the creature of his fancy, nor is she in a relation of 
either real or formal subjection. Here, it is true, Jesus was less 
out of accord with the tendencies of his time. Throughout the 
Roman empire there was an appreciable advance in the position 
of women. Except in the case of the Essenes, among the 
Jews the wife had always held a relatively high position, and 
among the Romans this was increasingly true through the 
negiect of the forms of marriage involving im manu relations. 
But even after this has been said, no person acquainted with 
Jewish or Roman life of the first century would deny that Jesus 
gives woman a position essentially different from that accorded 
her by either philosophy or custom. 

While among the Romans the steady emancipation through 
which woman was passing was winning only the contempt of the 
professional moralist and the laughter of the writer of comedy; 
and while in Judea the noble ideal of motherhood was being low- 
ered by the ease by which divorce might be obtained; with Jesus 
there is neither a recognition of a past subjection of woman, an 
attempt at her emancipation, nor a lament over the difficulties to 
be foreseen in the enforcement of his teaching in regard to mar- 
riage. He simply treats woman as an equal —equal in the 
matter of marriage and divorce equal as a companion. More 
than once is the despicable conceit of some Pharisee or disciple 
rebuked by his exhibition of unconventional sociability. They 
might wonder or complain; but none the less he taught and 
loved. All through the gospel story we find a surprisingly 
high position accorded women. The life of Jesus was to give 
something more than protection to women. It made them the 
companions of men— equally privileged members of the new 
human brotherhood. It was a virgin who bore the Savior; a 
woman to whom he, as a child, was subject, and by whom, in all 
probability, he was trained and educated;* to a woman, so far as 


Luke 2:52. 
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we have any record, he gave the first clear proclamation of his 
Messiahship.t His first miracle was wrought because of the 
faith and at the solicitation of his mother.2~ A woman, who 
because of her grateful faith poured over him the costly oint- 
ment, is the only person to whom he promised an immortality 
of remembrance.3 Women ministered to his needs and supplied 
him the means of support. Among the last words Jesus spoke 
upon the cross were those with which he commended Mary to 
the care of his beloved disciple.’ A woman was the first at the 
tomb,® the first to see the risen Christ,’ the first to believe on 
him, and the first to bear testimony to the resurrection.’ And 
is it altogether without suggestiveness that he should have car- 
ried his teaching into the heart of housewifely cares and have 
lifted women’s life above cocking as he lifted men’s above 
money-getting ? 9 

The by no means improbable story" of his encounter with 
one unfortunate woman, which so long held a position in our 
canonical collection is a natural outgrowth of the thought of a 
generation upon which his infinite tact and delicacy had made a 
profound impression. And it was but an application of his noble 
conception of the dignity of womanhood and wifehood when 
the apostles and early Christians refused to break irregular 
though real marriages that were found to exist among converts 
from heathenism at the time of their entrance into the church." 

And throughout the gospel story the same equality is 
observed. He made them members of his society with no dis- 
tinctively low position, and within the early church their worth 
was recognized and their needs supplied as in the case of men. 
As he says who more than all the New Testament writers 

*John 4:7 sg. 6 Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:1; John 20:1. 

*John 2:4 sg. 7 Matt. 28:9; John 20:11. 

3 Mark 14:9. ®John 20:18. 

4 Luke 8: 3. 9 Luke 10 : 38-42. 

5 John 19: 26, 27. 

John 7:53-8:11. It is not, perhaps, without significance that dyardw is the 
word used to describe the attitude of Jesus toward women. Luke 7:47; John 11:5. 

™ 1 Cor. 7:10, 11; 1 Tim. 3:2. 
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has appreciated the real significance of the work of Jesus, “In 
Christ there is neither male nor female.”* 

Two objections may be raised to this position: (1) On the 
one hand it may be urged that he sometimes spoke brusquely to 
women—even to his mother? But this objection is trivial 
and would doubtless never have been raised except for the 
unusually awkward and harsh expression in our English ver- 
sion. (2) On the other hand, it may be urged with far more 
force that Jesus never expressly attacked those social customs 
that force woman into infamy, or those conventionalities that 
have for centuries made her politically and legally the inferior of 
man; in short, that he never poses as the champion of the rights 
of women. But neither does he expressly attack many other 
social sins and injustices. _Nor—and time has proved this — 
was it needful that he should. The genus includes the species, 
and if once men get to incorporating the social principles he has 
enunciated, special forms of evil will of necessity disappear. 
To demand that the friend of Mary Magdalene and the eulogist 
of the heathen mother and the self-sacrificing widow should 


preach woman suffrage; or to complain because he whose life 
was a continuous argument for equality and fraternity among 
men and women did not revise the Old Testament until it 
accorded with the Christian conceptions of today, is to ask that 
which is as absurd as it is impossible and needless. 


V. 


And what is true of his honoring of woman, is strikingly 
apparent in his regard for childhood. Jesus himself was a man 
without home, without wife, without child; but he has left words 
which have for all ages sanctified childhood. In his own life, 
despite the scantiness of the records found in Luke and Matthew, 
there is presented an ideal of childhood. He rendered filial 
obedience to his parents and as a ‘child grew and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him.’ In 

*Gal. 3: 28. 3Luke 2:40. Cf Luke 2:52. 

2John 2:4; Matt. 1§:21-28. 
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his words over the little children who were forbidden by the dis- 
ciples to come to him, he has lifted childhood into a type of 
character, and has given children their share in the kingdom of 
God.'_ In fact with Jesus the vocabulary of the family becomes 
one of choicest affection. His disciples are his “ little children,” 
doubly dear when he is about to leave them." All earnest mem- 
bers of his divine brotherhood are his family. 

In the comparisons of Jesus we again see clearly the under- 
lying Christian ideal of the family. Here, as in the case of 
women, among his words there is no exhortation to either pater- 
nal or filial love. The apostle, less filled with a profound con- 
fidence in the inmost nature of man and more concerned with 
halting converts, bids sons obey their parents and fathers not 
to provoke their children to wrath. But such commands were 
impossible for Jesus. With him paternal love is as human and 
natural as life. To command it would have been to make the 
holiest of instincts the product of effort. From the very method 
of his teaching Jesus must needs have started with some absolute 
ideal to which he might compare spiritual relations, and which, 
already understood, would make intelligible that which was diffi- 
cult to understand. Other teachers have felt the same need, and 
this highest type of holiest relations has been found in many 
things—numerical harmonies, nature, the state. Jesus found 
it in the family. Even among evil men the paternal instinct 
gives good gifts and the deception of a child is unthinkable.‘ 
Love and kindliness between brothers are spontaneous® and their 
absence is a type of all that is selfish and ungodlike.? To give 
up family relations is the supreme test of loyalty. Thus it is 
that, as has already appeared is his habit, Jesus ‘here using the 
noblest forms and words for his noblest teaching, makes the mem- 
bers of the divine society brothers; while paternal love is his 
representation of the love of God,? and the family as a unit, his 

* Matt. 19: 13-15; Mark 10:13-16; Luke 18:15-17. 

2John 13:33; Mark 10:24. 6 Matt. §:47; John 8: 42. 

3 Matt. 12: 49, $0. 7 Luke 15:25, 32; cf Matt. §:22; 10:21. 


4Eph. 6:1, 4; Col. 3:20, 21. 8 Matt. 19: 29. 
Matt. 7:9-11; Luke 11: 11-13. 15:11 sg. 
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type of that divine society toward which humanity with a Christ 
within it must move. 

It is because of this supreme position of family relations, 
assigned and presupposed by Jesus, that he has no need to prescribe 
any minute regulations as to education and the other duties owed to 
and by children. His own day was ful! of educational opportuni- 
ties for boys and girls, both Roman and Jew, but this was not the 
cause of his omission of this phase of child-life. As inthe case of 
the position of women, his ideal of the family is dynamic. Here,as 
in so much of his work, the real significance of Jesus lies farthest 
from that of a mere tabulator of duties. He could afford to 
leave his ideal society with its details not filled in, because with 
the ideal he gave also evolutionary forces. Once possessed by the 
ideal of brotherhood, and once, be it never so feebly, under the 
influence of these spiritual forces, each generation could be trusted 
to transform the world in which it lived into a greater or less 
approximation to the kingdom. In this disregard of the tem- 
porary, and in his sublime trust in the salvability of human society 
and especially in the possibility of recuperation that lies in 
the health and goodness of social instincts if once they are 
allowed a normal spiritual environment, Jesus stands infinitely 
removed from even the best of his followers. They argue 
where he believes. They legislate where he inspires. The 
office of each is necessary, for the apostles, like the Christians 
of subsequent epochs, must needs incarnate the principles of 
Jesus in the midst of different social forces They thus form one 
stage in successive approaches to that new society whose ideal 
Jesus set before humanity. But he is the architect; they are the 
craftsmen, the hewers of wood and stone. 


VI. 


It is at this point that Jesus leaves the family —the first social 
unit. He has given no specific regulations in regard to the 
up-bringing of children. He has not concerned himself with those 
difficult domestic problems with which the apostles were to be so 
mightily tried It was enough, apparently, for him to have applied 
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clearly the supreme social ideals of divine sonship and human 
fraternity to this first great union of humanity. He has shown 
that such applications involve above all unity of the family and 
therefore the sanctity of the marriage tie and the dignity 
of woman. The carrying of such principles into the details 
of human relationship, with the accommodation of them to 
the needs and possibilities of an imperfect society, was left by 
Jesus especially to his immediate followers. But his words 
were enough. Through all the difficulties that such accom- 
modation involved they kept fast hold upon the noble parallel 
of their Master. As with him the new social order wasto be a 
family with God as its father and men as its children, so with them 
the church was the bride of the Lamb, and every fatherhood 
and family in heaven and on earth was named of that great 
Father before whom they daily bowed the knee, 
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THE PROVINCE OF SOCIOLOGY. 


SYLLABUS OF A COURSE OCCUPYING FOUR HOURS PER WEEK DURING 
TWELVE WEEKS: GIVEN BY THE AUTHOR AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO IN THE AUTUMN QUARTER, 1895. 


I. THe NATURE AND FUNCTION OF METHOD. 


1. Method is mental machinery devised by men to deal with 
phenomena. 

2. The scientific method is applicable in greater or less 
degree to all kinds of phenomena. 

3. There are three modes of scientific investigation: observa- 
tion, comparison, and experiment. 

4. Method is an absolute necessity for systematizing and 
extending a knowledge of reality. 

5. Method is a natural development from the instinctive 
impulse of the mind to organize its impressions into a consistent 
unity. 

6. The preliminary discrimination of method is the distribu- 
tion of all phenomena among certain grand divisions. 

7. It is of vital importance to discriminate between a division 
of phenomena for purposes of study, and a separation of the 
phenomena themselves. 

8. Since the sciences deal with different aspects of the same 
objective world, it follows that they must codperate to give a 
complete account of reality. 

g. Scientific method has been developed historically first in 
application to inorganic phenomena, then to organic life, more 
recently to psychical and social phenomena. 

10. Is there room for a further elaboration of method? Is 


there need of another department of investigation ? 
473 
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II. HistoricaL OUTLINE OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
DeGreef: L’Evolution des Croyances et des Doctrines Politiques, Paris, 


1895, pp. 19-72. 
Gumplowicz: Grundriss der Sociologie, Vienna, 1885, pp. 3-50. 
Schwegler: History of Philosophy. 
Bacon: Novum Organum, Bohn's Library Ed. Bk. I, p 383, sg. 
Comte: Philosophie Positive. Martineau's Tr., Vol. II, Chaps. i. and ii, 
Flint: Vico, London, 1884. 
Small and Vincent: An Introduction to the Study of Society. Bk. I., Chs. 


i. and ii. 

1. The scientific method as applicable or applied to social 
phenomena has been transmitted and developed from Aristotle, 
through 

a) The theologians of the Church with many speculative 
modifications ; 

6) Roger Bacon (1214-1292) “the first encyclopedic savant 
to emerge from the Middle Ages” ; 

c) St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274) who prepared for the 
separation of theology and metaphysical philosophy ; 

d) Machiavelli (1469-1527) who observed social forces and 
based rules of action upon the actual nature of men; 

e) Francis Bacon (1561-1626) the founder of the modern 
scientific method ; 

f) Hobbes (1588-1670) who based the sovereignty of the 
prince on social need instead of “divine right” ; 

g) Descartes (1596-1650) who by his attempt to sweep 
away all preconceptions cleared the path for the scientific 
methods ; 

h) Spinoza (1632-1678) who announced the theory of the 
“sovereignity ot the people.” 


2. These ideas thus developed began to be applied to social 
phenomena systematically by 
a) Vico (1668-1744) who announced the conception of a 
continuous and ordered development in history; a cyclical 
movement through three stages: divine, heoric, human. No 
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theological or speculative hypothesis was admitted. The 
theory was based on observation, insufficient and unwarrant- 
ably generalized though it was. 

6) Montesquieu (1689-1755) ‘‘ Laws are the necessary rela- 
tions which are derived from the nature of things.” 

c) Turgot (1727-1781) advanced a theory of indefinite and 
continuous progress. 

d) Rousseau (1712-1778) in his Déscours sur [Origin de 
Linégalité parmi les hommes attempted to solve the economic 
question which he clearly recognized as fundamental. 

e) Adam Smith (1723-1790) was the enunciator of social 
laws governing the phenomena connected with wealth. 

/) Bentham (1749-1832) recognized the interrelation of 
economic and ethical social factors. 

g) John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) carried further the ideal of 
reasoned intervention. ‘With him . ends the meta- 
physical period of political economy and the social sciences.” 

h) Auguste Comte (1798-1857) the so-called “father of 
Sociology.” 

III. THe System or Aucuste ComTe. 


Comte: Philosophie Positive. Martineau's Tr., Vol.II, Chaps. vii-xi. 
J. S. Mill: The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, Boston, 1871. 
Spencer: Of the Classification of the Sciences. Recent Discussions. 
Ward: Dynamic Sociology. New York, 1883, Vol. I., Chap. i. 
The Place of Sociology among the Sciences. American Journal of 


Sociology, July, 1895. 
Fiske; Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. Boston, 1875, Vol. I., Chap. xii. 
1. The doctrine of the three stages. 
All bodies of human thought pass through three stages: 
a) The theological or fictitious (personal or volitional ; 
Mill.) 
6) The metaphysical or abstract (abstractional or ontologi- 
cal; Mill.) 
c) The scientific or positive (phenomenal or experimental; 
Mill.) 
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2. The hierarchy of the sciences. 

An arrangement of decreasing generality or increasing com- 
plexity, each science immediately dependent upon the next 
below: (a) mathematics, (4) astronomy, (c) physics, (@) chem- 
istry, (¢) biology (including “transcendental biology,”’ a sort of 
psychology), (/) social physics or sociology. 

Of this hierachy it is also asserted that the sciences pass 
through the three stages in the sequence indicated, and should 
be studied in this order. 

3. The progress of society from the military to the industrial 
régime. 

a) Intellectual progress is the determining factor of social 
evolution. 

6) Intellectual progress passes through three stages to which 
there correspond three grades of social evolution: military, 
transitional or legal, industrial. 

c) These three propositions (1, 2, and 3 above) together 
constitute Comte’s theory of social evolution. 


4. Criticisms. 

a) As to the three stages, it is pointed out by Spencer 
(Recent Discussions, p. 124) and Fiske (Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. 1., 
p. 185) that the movement of human thought is a continual 
progress, that the three stages are not different in hind, that 
the advancement is simply from the more anthropomorphic to 
the less. 

4) The hierarchy of the sciences is by the same authorities 
declared to be weakened by a confusion of “abstract” with 
“general;”’ the historical proof of order of development 
is denied; the evolution is not near but the sciences have 
advanced together in mutual interdependence (cf. Classifica- 
tion of the Sciences, Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. 1., p. 219). 

c) As to thetransition from militancy to industrialism the 
causal connection between intellectual progress and the three 
types of society is not even remotely shown except pethaps in 
the case of the third. 
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5. Estimate of Comte’s contributions to social science. 

a) He should be judged by his general aims rather than by 
his specific accomplishments. 

6) Comte asserted with definiteness the sequence and causal 
continuity of social phenomena, and attempted to formulate 
laws of evolution. 

c) He grasped the idea of the unity of nature and tried to 
organize all human knowledge in harmony with that theory. 

d) He is the Copernicus rather than the Kepler or Newton 
of modern philosophy (Fiske). 


1V. Tue DeEvELOPMENT OF BIOLOGY AND THE IDEA oF Evo- 


LUTION. 
The progress of the biological sciences, and the formulation of 
theories of organic development have influenced all contempo- 
rary thought, while the study of psychical phenomena has been 
greatly advanced. Both movements have had the highest sig- 
nificance to students of society. 
a) The term evolution was first employed in biology in the 


first half of the 17th century, to describe the growth of 
embryos. 

6) Harvey, Bonnet, Buffon and Wolff made contributions to 
embryology which under Von Baer, early in this century, 
reached a thoroughly scientific basis. 

c) The idea of evolution may be applied either to an indi- 
vidual or to a sum of individuals. In the latter case the 
conception of development or evolution, approached by Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz, gradually increased in definiteness. 

d) Treviranus and Lamarck early in the century published 
treatises which laid the foundations for the present theory. 

¢) In 1858 Charles Darwin published the Zheory of Natural 
Selection which was followed in 1859 by his famous work on 
The Origin of Species. Thus the idea of adjustment to the 
environment as a determining factor in biological variation 
was announced. 
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J) The nature of heredity is at present a vexed question in 
biology. Weismann, the biological specialist, denies that 
acquired characters can be transmitted, while Spencer con- 
tends that they are. (Vide articles in Contemporary Review, 
September 1893-October 1894 and September 1895 also 
Romanes, An Examination of Weismannism, Open Court Co.) 


V. THE APPLICATION OF THE EVOLUTIONARY THEORY TO SOCIAL 
PHENOMENA. 

Spencer: First Principles, Secs. 111-145. 

Fiske: Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. 11., Chaps. xviii. and xix. 

Le Conte: Evolution and Its Relation to Religious Thought, pp. 3-7. 

The Theory of Evolution and Social Progress. The Monist, 
July, 1895. 

Ward: Dynamic Sociology, Vol. 1., Chap. ii. 

1. Herbert Spencer (1820 ) has extended the theory of 
evolution to include all phenomena, 7. ¢., to interpret the whole 
cosmic order. He expresses his indebtedness to Wolff, Goethe 
and Von Baer. Spencer’s formula contains the following prop- 
ositions : 

a) Evolution is a change from a less coherent to a more 
coherent form, consequent on the dissipation of motion and 
integration of matter. 

6) From a homogeneous to a heterogeneous state. 

c) From an indefinite to a definite form. 

d) During this process the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation. 

2. John Fiske, in general a follower of Spencer, yet a thinker 


of independence and originality, has specifically applied the 
evolutionary conception to society as follows: 


a) Social progress is a continuous establishment of inner 
(i. é., within the society) relations in conformity to outer rela- 
tions. 


6) In the course of this adaptation, the community con- 
tinually increases in definite heterogeneity, through successive 
differentiations and integrations. 
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c) The increase in internal heterogeneity is determined by 
the continuous increase of heterogeneity in the environment 
(physical and psychical). 

d) The increase of heterogeneity in the environment is 
determined by the successive integration of communities into 
more and more complex and coherent aggregates. 


3. Conclusion. The results of the evolutionary conception of 
society since Comte are in general : 

a) Greater definiteness; a clearer conviction as to the 
mutual reaction of physical and psychical forces. 

6) A fuller appreciation of the universality of law, even 
among the most complex phenomena. 

c) A working hypothesis which may be made the basis of 
practical attempts either to bring social efforts into harmony 
with immutable forces, or by conscious plan to recombine and 
modify natural tendencies. 


VI. THE OrGanic THEORY oF SOCIETY. 


Spencer : Principles of Sociology, Vol. 1., Secs. 212 to 255. 
The Social Organism, Westminister Review, January, 1860. 

Mackenzie: /ntroduction to Social Philosophy, Chap. iii. 

Schaffle: Bau und Leben des Socialen Korpers, Vol\.1. pp. 41-49, 824-846. 

Small and Vincent: An Introduction to the Study of Society, Book I., 
Chap. v. 

Ward : Sociology and Biology, American Journal of Sociology, November, 
1895. 

Giddings: Zhe Theory of Sociology (Supplement to the American Acad- 
emy, June 1894). 

Patten: The Failure of Biologic Sociology, American Academy, May, 1894. 

The Organic Concept of Society, American Academy, Nov., 1894. 
Small: Zhe Organic Concept of Society, American Academy, March, 1895. 
Tarde: La Logigue Sociale, Paris, 1895, pp. 127-33- 


The analogies between society and an individual organism 
have been pointed out by many philosophers from Plato and 
Thucydides to Hobbes, Hegel and Comte. The rapid ‘develop- 
ment of biology during the present century has unquestionably 
stimulated thought about this conception. Spencer has made 
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the most detailed statements of the organic theory. He speaks 
of society as a super-organism. Ward, DeGreef, Giddings, and 
Schaffle also use the terms super-organic and super-psychical. 
1. Summary of Spencer’s position. Society is said to be dike 
an individual organism in the following points: 
a) Growth is attended by augmentation of mass, 


6) Increasing complexity of structure, and 


c) Increasing interdependence of parts. 

d) The life and development of society is independent of 
and far more prolonged than the life and development of any 
of its component units. 

Societies are declared to differ from individual orgaaisms in 
the following respects : 

a) Societies have no specific external forms. 

6) Elements of societies do not form a continuous mass. 
(Analogy with certain forms of organisms, however, very 
striking. ) 

c) Units of societies are not stationary and fixed in their 
positions. (Difference not so great as at first appears.) 

d) Capacity for pleasurable feeling is diffused in society 
not confined to a special tissue as inan organism. 

2. Mackenzie “in his Jntroduction to Social Philosophy attempts 
to abstract the idea organism and so to generalize it as to include 
all vital combinations of units from the lowest plant to society 
itself. This abstracted conception includes: 

a) An intrinsic relation between the parts and the whole. 


6) Development from within. 
c) With reference to an end which is involved in its own 
nature. 

3. Fundamental distinction between the positions represented 
by Spencer and Mackenzie. It is most important to note that 
Spencer asserts analogies, Mackenzie, homologies. In the one 
case societies are said to be Ake individual organisms, in the 
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other actually f de organisms. Failure to grasp and keep con- 
stantly in mind this distinction is a source of endless confusion 
and misunderstanding because : 

a) Analogies are useful tools of thought in attempting to 
understand complex relations. “.... for those things which 
are in themselves new can yet be only understood from some 
analogy to what is old;"” (Bacon, Novum Organum, Bohn's 
Library Ed., p. 388.) 

6) But analogies may mislead in interpretation, and are 
very dangerous in constructive thought. 

c) The mistake, therefore, of accepting the abstract idea of 
organism, and then shifting one’s position to make concrete 
applications to any particular type of organism, is to be care- 
fully guarded against. 

4. The arguments for and against the organic theory. 
In defense of this conception it is claimed: 

a) That in its generalized form it is in essential harmony 
with reality. 

6) That as an analogy it is a necessary mode of thought, 
throwing light on most complex relations, and affording a 
criterion for comparison. 

c) That at least until a new nomenclature is decided upon 
and given a precise meaning, biological terms such as struc- 
ture, function, differentiation, etc., are the best available. 


On the other hand it is asserted of the organic theory: 

a) That, sufficiently abstracted, i? becomes empty and 
formal. 

6) That analogies are likely-to mislead or confuse rather 
than give direction and promote clearness of thought. 

c) That biological language connotes too much and should 
be abandoned as quickly as possible for a new technical 
vocabulary. 


5. Conclusion. It is difficult to combine into definite state- 
ments the results of these differences of view. The following 
propositions seem justified : 
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a) There is substantial agreement that the nature of society 
may be described as organic in a very general sense. 

6) The careful use of analogies is at present a source of 
aid to most minds but, it is conceivable, may gradually become 
of less importance as new conceptions are formed. 

c) In short, the theory is to be judged solely by its service 
in extending a knowledge of actual relations in society. In 
so far as it may be made useful it is to be defended; in so far 


as it is true it will persist. 


> 


VII. THe Nature oF SociaAL PHENOMENA. 

DeGreef: /ntroduction a la Sociologie, Vol. 11, Chap. xiii. 

Tarde: La Logique Sociale, Preface. 

Mayo-Smith: Statistics and Sociology, New York, 1895, p. 2. 

Small and Vincent: Am /ntroduction to the Study of Society, pp. 60-61. 

The attempt to define social phenomena, or at least to dis- 
criminate them from the phenomena of biology and psychology 
nas resulted in the following theories : 

1. Codperation or mutual service is held by some thinkers to 
be the criterion by which social phenomena may be set off from 
others. 

2. Jmitation is declared by Tarde to be the true touchstone for 
testing social phenomena. Tarde extends the meaning of this 
term to include recombination of models of ideas or things which 
in turn become the models for others. 

3. Contract, the originally conscious or subsequently uncon- 
scious agreement between individuals themselves and between 
individuals and society, is regarded by DeGreef as the essential 
characteristic of social phenomena. 

4. Contact, which includes all relations between individuals in 
associated life, is advanced by Professor Small as the best gen- 
erally descriptive term to be employed. This conception includes 
all the essential elements of the above definitions, the first of 
which is too narrow, the second too vague, the third only par- 
tially true. In the nature of things an exact and specific defini- 
tion is most difficult to frame, so that this general statement may 


be accepted as a practical working conception. 
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VIII. CLASSIFICATION AND SCIENTIFIC DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL 
PHENOMENA. 


DeGreef: /ntroduction a la Sociologie, Vol. 1, p. 214. 

Small and Vincent: J/ntroduction to the Study of Society, p. 54. 

The next logical procedure in method consists in classifying 
phenomena which are deemed social, and then distributing them 
among the special departments of social science. 


1. DeGreef, a positivist of Comte’s school, asserts that the 
same hierarchic arrangement which is applied to the various 
sciences as wholes, must also be adopted in classifying the phe- 
nomena of the sciences themselves. In accordance with this 
theory he has proposed the following arrangement of social 
phenomena in an order of dependence from below upward: 

g) Phénoménes politiques. 

J) Phénoménes juridiques. 

¢) Phénoménes moraux. 

da) Phénoménes relatifs aux croyances. 
c) Phénoménes artistiques. 

6) Phénoménes génésiques. 

a) Phénoménes économiques. 

Base: Facteurs élémentaires, inorganiques et organiques: 
territoire et population. 


2. Of this arrangement it is asserted: 

a) That conscious attention is directed by society to social 
phenomena in this chronological order, not that the phenomena 
themselves may not often coexist. 

5) That only after conscious social effort has effected a 
measure of organization of one class of phenomena, can atten- 
tion be directed to the next higher class, 7. ¢., there is an order 
of dependence. 

c) That not only are the higher phenomena dependent 
upon the lower, but the former react upon and constantly 
modify the latter. 

d) That the difficulty of modifying social phenomena 
increases as progress is made from the higher toward the 
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lower; ¢. g., it is far easier to alter political forms than to 
effect changes in economic systems. 


3. These phenomena and other phenomena of social contact 
which are not clearly included in the hierarchy, are apportioned 
among certain social sciences. Any attempt at distribution 
must be merely general. The division of labor is still so unor- 
ganized that wide differences of opinion exist. The chiei 
departments, however, are as follows: 

a) Political Economy, dealing with the laws discoverable in 
the social activities which have for their aim the production, 
distribution and consumption of wealth. 

6) Political Science which concerns itself with the principles 
of government. Jurisprudence may be included under this 
head in so general a survey. 

c) Ethics which examines the phenomena of social as wel! 
as individual conduct, formulates criteria and seek sanctions. 


d) Folk psychology,’ or that branch of psychology, which 


deals with the development of social consciousness. The 
comparative study of religions may be placed here for con- 
venience. 


e) Demography, which is to be discriminated from statistics 
as amethod. The latter renders service to all social sciences 
in so far as their phenomena may be represented quantita- 
tively. Demography, or the science of population, has a con- 
crete content and infers conclusions. 

J) Anthropology and Ethnology deal with social phenomena, 
although the former at least has even wider scope. 

&) History employs all available data in an attempt to 
describe concrete events in relations of coexistence and causal 
continuity. 


4. Is there a demand for a new Social Science ? 
The point has now been reached when once more the ques- 


* Vide the article on “Scope and Method of Folk-Psychology,” by Dr. W. I. 
Thomas, page 434 of this magazine. 
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tion clearly presents itself. The progress thus far may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

a) It has been shown that knowledge about society has 
grown steadily clearer and better organized so that social phe- 
nomena are susceptible of scientific study. 

6) Social phenomena have beenin general discriminated 
from other subject matter. 

c) Social phenomena have been at least tentatively classified 


and 
d) Distributed among certain sciences which are at present 


dealing with them. 
The questions confronting us then are: (a) are any social 
phenomena neglected? (6) is any organization of results desir- 
able, 
1X. DEMANDS FoR A NEw DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
With the progress of knowledge about society certain needs 
or demands have arisen. These may be in general grouped under 
four divisions 

1. Demands for the codrdination and integration of all kinds 
of knowledge about society into a coherent system, #. ¢., the com- 
bination of abstractions into a concrete account of reality. This 
interpretation must have two aspects: 

a) Insight into the contemporary order or historical régimes. 

6) Explanation of the process of change by which past 
régimes have succeeded each other and produced the present. 
2. Demands for the scientific investigation of certain social 

phenomena that are not specifically or adequately dealt with by 
other sciences. 

4. Demands for the construction, on the basis of scientific 
observation, of social ideals to which the nature of men and soci- 
ety may be gradually readjusted. 

5. Demands for the utilization of knowledge about society, 
i. é., the practical application of social forces in such a way as to 
give development at least a tendency toward an ideal. 
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X. THe RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO THESE DEMANDs. 


Comte: Philosophie Positive, Martineau's Tr., Vol. II. chaps. iii—vi. 
Ward: Dynamic Sociology, Vol. 1. Introduction, pp. 27-31. 
Contributions to Social Philosophy, Amer. Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. I., 1895-6. 
Static and Dynamic Sociology. Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
X., No. 2. 
Giddings: Zhe Theory of Sociology (Supplement to Am. Academy, May 
1894). 
DeGreef: /ntroduction @ la Sociologie, Vol. 1. Introduction. 
De Lestrade: Elements de Sociologie, Paris, 1889, pp. I-11. 

Moses: Nature of Sociology, Journal of Political Economy, Dec., 1894. 

Small: Sociology and Economics, Jour. of Pol. Econ., March 1895. 

Static and Dynamic Sociology, Am. Jour. of Sociology, Sept. 1895. 

Simmel: Problem of Sociology, Annals of Amer. Acad., Nov. 1895. 

, Powers: Zerminology and the Sociological Conferences, Am. Acad. March 
1895. 
Mayo-Smith: Statistics and Sociology Chap. i. 

Fiamingo: Sociology in Italy, American Journal of Sociology, November, 
1895. 

Howerth: Present Condition of Sociology in the United States, Annals of 
American Academy, September, 1894. 

1. The term “Sociologie” was first employed, as an equivalent 
of “social physics,” by Comte in the fourth volume of his Philos- 
ophie Positive, published in 1839. Spencer adopted the term 
which has come into general but vague use. The word has been 
criticised as etymologically a hybrid, but it is defended on the 
following grounds: 


a) There is need for a new term to which a precise mean- 
ing may in time be attached. 
6) There is no Greek word for the essential component. 
¢) The words “social science” have been employed to 
include several “social sciences.” 
d) Sociology yields readily the adjective “sociological” 
and the noun “sociologist.” 
2. While technical terms have an important function, there is 
too often danger of laying stress upon words rather than upon 
the ideas which they are to connote. ‘Instead of discoursing 
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upon the merits of this infant (sociology) which men have had 
the art to baptize before its birth, let us succeed, if possible, in 
bringing it forth.” Tarde, La Logigue Sociale, p. v. 

Sociology has developed in response to the demands indi- 
cated above, and has taken on forms in general correspondence 
with them. These different types may be described as follows : 

a) The “inclusive or codrdinating” theory. This is a phil- 
osophical conception clearly introduced by Comte adopted in 
the main by Spencer, recognized as important by Ward, and 
accepted by DeGreef. Small regards Sociology as in one 
aspect a “synthesis of the special social sciences” and Gid- 
dings, although technically limiting the scope of the science, 
says that “in the broadest sense, sociology comprehends all! 
social sciences, including statistics and history.” 

6) The “fundamental” theory, or the study of association 
as such. In the view of those who advocate this theory, there 
are certain phenomena of association, ¢. g., authority and sub- 
ordination, competition, imitation, etc., which are not dealt 
with specifically by other social sciences although assumed by 
them as data. Giddings represents this theory in the United 
States and Simmel of Berlin seems to hold somewhat the same 
position. 

c) The “constructive” theory, or the projection of social 
tendencies into ideals for guidance. Small stands for this as 
one of the functions of sociology, and Ward in his early work 
distinctly advanced this view. Judged by his recent articles 
the latter has apparently modified his position. 

d) The “art of social control” theory. Ward in his 
Dynamic Sociology describes legislation as analogous to inven- 
tion and advocates the study of social forces in order to 
apply them. Professor Bernard Moses would limit sociology 
to this service only, declaring that all other territory is already 
occupied by regularly constituted sciences. 


3. A hierarchical arrangement of the problems or tasks which 
confront the student of society will aid in estimating the relative 
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importance of these theories. This hierarchy may be constructed 
in an order of dependence from below up, with reaction from 
above down. 

¢) Social Control —the art of so combining social forces as 
to give society at least a trend toward an ideal. 


@) Social ideals—the construction of social ideals based 
upon a study of the nature of society and of individuals. 


c) Social evolution—a determination of the laws of social 
development. 


6) Interpretation of contemporary social régimes as a basis 
for the study of past orders of society. 

a) Descriptions of social phenomena, present and past, to 
supply materials for interpretation. 


XI. TureeE Divisions oF Socio.oey. 

(For bibliography see under X above.) 

Taking up these tasks in their order of dependence we may 
designate that which deals with (a) above, as: 

1. Descriptive Sociology. “ ... . the organization of all the 
positive knowledge of man and of society furnished by the 
sciences and sub-sciences ....” Small and Vincent: Jntro- 
duction, p. 62. This involves: 


a) the investigation of such principles of association as are 
manifested in all social phenomena (Simmel and Giddings) 
and 

6) the synthesis of the data furnished by the abstract social 
sciences into a concrete positive philosophy (7. ¢. scientific- 
ally based, not in the Comtean sense). 

These two tasks are so intimately related that they cannot 
be separated even for purposes of study, for “ principles of asso- 
ciation” can be discovered only by a comparison and combina- 
tion of the data furnished by the social sciences. The following 
statement may be regarded as in general recognizing this view: 
‘Sociology is the science of society. Its field is coextensive 
with the operation of the associative principle in human life. 
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The general laws of association form the subject of general soci- 
ology, a science distinct but not disconnected from the branch 
sciences of economics, politics, etc., which rest upon it, though 
in part developed before it.” H.H. Powers, Am. Acad., March, 
1895, 

2. Statical Sociology or Social Statics views the materials ot 
descriptive Sociology from the standpoint of status: ¢. e., regards 
order rather than change. It studies the equilibrium of social 
forces as they tend to maintain structures. Hence, Statical 
Sociology concerns itself with the laws of coexistence primarily 
and chiefly in contemporary or historical social orders. But it 
may also legitimately deal with the laws of social equilibrium 
as applied to an ideal social order. “The theory of a social 
order not yet realized is as properly statical as the theory of 
a past order.”—Small. To that division of Social Statics which 
deals with future régimes, Small has applied tentatively the term 
ideostatics. We have then: 

a) Statics of the actual. 
6) Ideostatics, theories of the possible and desirable. 


3. Social Dynamics, on the other hand, examines the materials 
of Descriptive Sociology to determine the laws of social change 
or progress. ‘Social dynamics studies the laws of succession, 
while social statics seeks those of coexistence.”’ “All considera- 
tions of structure and function are static... . Merely quantitative 
change is static. In dynamic phenomena the change is gualtia- 
tive."—Ward. Progress may be viewed in two ways: either as 
the result of undirected social forces acting in the past and 
present, or as furnishing the theory for future conscious utiliza- 
tion of social forces. The first has been described by Ward as 
passive progress, the second as active. As in the case of social 
statics so with that of social dynamics chief emphasis is laid 
upon study of past and present, but this fact does not exclude 
the scientific determination of methods for organizing active 
progress in harmony with the criteria furnished by ideostatics. 
There are, therefore, two divisions of dynamic sociology : 
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a) Dynamics of past and present, dealing with passive pro- 
gress. 
6) Dynamics of active progress, 7. ¢., conscious control of 
social forces. 

4. It should be remembered that this division of sociology 
into static and dynamic is made for purposes of method and like 
all methodic discriminations is more or less arbitrary. Giddings 
goes so far as to reject even the theoretical division. ‘The 
sociologist refuses to sunder in theory what nature has joined in 
fact. He centers his attention on a moving equilibrium.” This 
principle logically carried out would destroy all scientific divi- 
sions. The truth here emphasized is important, but the sociol- 
ogist must as a matter of fact fix his attention at one time upon 
the equilibrium, at another upon its movement. 


XII. CriticisMs OF THE ABOVE SCHEME. 


Balfour: Zssays and Addresses, Edinburgh, 1893. ‘ Doubts about 
Progress.” 

P -aeaaain The Absurd Effort to Make the World Over. Forum, March, 

"iiss The Nature of Sociology, Journal of Political Economy, Dec., 1894. 

De Lestrade: Eléments de Sociologie. Introduction. 

1. Criticisms of the divisions outlined under XI. come less 
from difference of opinion as to the tasks themselves than from 
disagreement about names for the tasks. It would be strange 
if there were a Consensus, and at this stage in the development 
of social study, it ills becomes anyone to be dogmatic. Doubt- 
less with longer experience and clearer insight, a definite division 
of labor will take place according to individual points of view. 
Some such tendency is already evident. The main point of con- 
tention is as to the extension of the term Sociology to include 
more than the general laws of social structure and evolution. 

The chief objections to such extension are: 

a) It is too large a field for effective work. 
6) Social ideals can never be scientifically constructed ; 
speculation is sure to be involved. 
¢) Social control is an art and not a science. 
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THE PROVINCE OF SOCIOLOGY. 


d) Social control is Utopian and cannot be exercised in a 
large measure or in the interest of a remote aim. 


2. In reply to these objections it may be said: 

a) That the preliminary task is to outline the whole field. 
If it prove too large for one scholar, it will quickly be sub- 
divided. The scheme provides for such subdivision. 

5) Ideals are the only spur to progress: they are universally 
present; they are effective in direct proportion to their har- 
mony with the possible; it may well be a scientific aim to 
eliminate the speculative element from the ideals which society 
is constantly constructing. 

c) As to the extent to which social forces can be modified 
there is room for wide difference of opinion, but so long as 
even a slight margin of possible change is admitted, the obliga- 
tion to take the wisest advantage of the opportunity remains. 

ad) Again, it may be reiterated that the tasks are more 
important than the name. Let the former be clearly grasped, 
and nomenclature will adjust itself to the facts. 


3. Conclusion. 
From the relation which the tasks sustain to each other, it is 


clear: 


a) That chief emphasis must be laid at present upon the 
fundamental importance of Descriptive Sociology, 1. e., the gen- 
eral facts and laws of association as induced from the data of 
the special social sciences, and properly related in a synthetic 
view of society, and of those divisions of Statical and Dynamic 
Sociology which deal with the present and the past. 

5) It is, however, necessary to put such knowledge as is 
already available, at the service of society in the most effect- 
ive way. Therefore, it is important to develop a method to 
accomplish this result. Ideostatics and the dynamics of active 
progress undertake this task. With the development of the 
fundamental pursuits these subsequent departments will 
increase in efficiency. GeorcE E. VINCENT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Social Theory. A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles. By 
Joun Bascom. T. Y. Crowell & Co., pp. xv+550. $1.75. 


Tuis bock is full of a pedagogical sententiousness that may be 
serviceable in teaching undergraduates, but it necessarily exposes its 
author to the distrust of his peers. A writer may express opinions 
upon difficult questions in such decisive form that doubt is created 
about his right to any opinion at all. An author may pass judgment 
upon so many difficult questions in succession that readers are made 
to query whether the profoundest investigations of any of them can 
have been taken into the calculation. 

The first suspicion which the table of contents creates is that 
unwarranted liberties have been taken with the term Sociology. The 
five parts into which the volume is divided profess to treat in turn of 
‘“‘Customs,” “ Economics,” “Civics,” “ Ethics,” and “ Religion,” each 
“‘as a factor in Sociology.” In no single instance has the treatment 
conformed to the title. The factors named have been treated almost 
exclusively in their relations to social action, which is an entirely dis- 
tinct affair. The nearest approach to any exception is in the division 
on Economics, but even here the fault remains. 

The second suspicion is that in the use of the terms just men- 
tioned the author has fixed on a very superficial classification of “forms 
of organic force,” which he deals with as though they were different 
kinds of organic force. He nowhere penetrates below the surface to 
discover the nature of the energy which operates through these forms. 
He does not seem to realize that “customs,” for example, are not sep- 
arable from the other “forms,” except in degree. He has built his 
whole treatment upon a division according to external traits of social 
actions, instead of discovering the radical principles of actions. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the author treats of the family 
under the head of “customs.” When we find, however, that in the 
same division he treats of “The Negro Problem,” “Amusements,” 
“Reform,” and “The Press,” we begin to question, if we did not 
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before, the assumed law of association. We find that the author has 
unconsciously passed from the consideration of “customs” in the eth- 
nographic sense, to “habit” in the most general psychological sense, and 
it is consequently a considerable feat of self-restraint on the part 
of Professor Bascom to have refrained from discussing in this division 
all the social phenomena to which the rest of the book refers. They 
are surely not less liable to the influence of habit than the sample 
activities mentioned in this division. 

A third suspicion gathers force with the beginning of Part III, 
“Civics as a Factor in Sociology,” viz., that for the sake of a mechanical 
ciassification the author has inextricably entangled the distinctions 
which he has undertaken to simplify. I can make nothing but con- 
fusion out of these two sentences on the same page (289): “Civics dis- 
cusses the forms and the development of the state, its functions, the 
duties and rights of the citizen in reference to it, and its duties and 
rights in reference to the citizen.” . . . “Civics lies between Custom 
and Economics on the one hand, and Ethics and Religion on the 
other.” My perplexity increases when I read on the next page: “The 
pure moral impulses that spring up in Ethics and Religion encounter 
in Civics the inertia and the momentum alike of a slow, continuous, 
universal evolution,” etc. Professor Bascom should have published 
a key to this peculiar dialect, so that his readers might be able to find 
out when he is talking about conduct, and when about the sciences 
which deal with certain relations of conduct. 

A fourth suspicion gathers strength with each page of the volume, 
viz., that the appearance of system in treatment is a logical illusion. 
There is method and order most rigorously sustained throughout, but 
the structure is essentially arbitrary. Who could guess, for example, 
whether the same or different divisions of the book contain the follow- 
ing groups of topics?—(1) The Labor Movement; Codperation; 
Profit-Sharing; Saving and Loan Associations; Gains of Workmen. 
(2) Injustices of Taxation; Principles on which Taxes should be Laid; 
Forms of Taxes; Indirect Taxes. It so happens that Professor Bascom 
discusses the former group in the division “ Economics” and the latter 
in the division “Civics,” but it would not have strained his method 
perceptibly if he had arranged to reverse the situation, or if he had 
transferred both groups to the division “Ethics.” 

In a word, the book contains a wealth of edifying discourse upon a 
multitude of subjects, but the dignity of these miscellaneous observa- 
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tions and their methodical arrangement no more gives them philo- 
sophical coherence than piling bricks in artistic shapes transforms them 
into crystals. Mr. Herbert Spencer was pleased to communicate a large 
assortment of his personal opinions as £¢hics, notably in the second vol- 
ume of the Principles. Professor Bascom chooses to distinguish his 
opinions on similar subjects as Sociology. In both cases the opinions 
are well worth printing. In each case, however, the significance of the 
opinion is incidental to the demonstration that the author has not suc- 
ceeded in proving the opinions to be sanctioned by the science invoked. 

Some men are at present engaged in working out a philosophy of 
society. They call their desideratum Sociology. Other men, or the 
same men at other times, are trying to decide what conduct in society 
is most rational at the present moment. Solutions of problems in the 
latter field may and must be assumed for daily guidance, whether the 
former task is accomplished or not. It is meanwhile to be deplored 
that men who write books are not willing to contribute frankly to the 
one series of problems or to the other, allowing those contributions to 
stand on their merits, without attempting to borrow authority from 
assumptions about the other series. In order to secure sanctions for 
his dogmatism on problems of conduct Professor Bascom has followed 
the policy: “Assume a Sociology if you have it not.” The effect of 


such policy is the reverse of that intended. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


Practical Christian Sociology. A series of special lectures before 
Princeton Theological Seminary and Marietta College, with sup- 
plemental notes and appendixes. By Rev. WiLBuR F. Crarts, 
Pu. D. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 12mo., pp. 512, $1.50. 


Mr. Crarts is a stalwart specimen of the “reformer born.” In 
all his work he furnishes ample exhibit of the virtues and the vices of 
the type. In the first place it is very hard for him to tell the truth 
without telling more than the truth. For example, he permits Mr. 
Joseph Cook, on the first page of his introduction, to allude to Maine, 
the state of his birth,in these words: “‘A state in which in all his child- 
hood he saw neither saloon nor drunkard.” The writer spent his 
childhood in the same state, at the same time, and, while he might 
accept in a qualified sense the statement about saloons, the rest of the 
assertion tends to create an impression so incorrect that it seriously dis- 
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credits the reliability of both author and editor as witnesses upon this and 
other subjects on which Mr. Crafts is said to give “expert testimony.” 
For another illustration we may cite the remark (p. 428): “Chicago, 
whose reformers in City Hall and Civic Federation have been picking 
and choosing among the laws as a bill of fare— attacking gambling, but 
sparing its ‘pals,’ the saloon and the brothel—etc.”” This is the most 
masterly specimen of unconscious mendacity that I remember. It 
deserves to become a classic example of the advocate’s tendency to 
smuggle conclusions into his allegations of facts. It would be difficult 
to cram more unfairness into an equal number of words without resort- 
ing to absolute falsehood. 

On the other hand, everything which Mr. Crafts writes is inspired 
by a noble purpose, and its substance is true and strong. In the pres- 
ent instance the author’s purpose is to “codrdinate all these reforms as 
parts of one great reform—the reform which is the culmination of 
religion, namely, the Christianizing of society, which is the ‘kingdom 
of God,’ to the establishment of which, not to personal salvation 
merely, ‘the chosen people’ of both Testaments are divinely, but not 
yet effectually, called.” While differing somewhat with Mr. Crafts on 
the systematic relation of this programme to “Sociology,” I am glad to 
acknowledge the largeness of his view and the clearness of his aim in 
practical application of his conception. 

The lectures treat of “ Practical Christian Sociology.” (1) From 
the standpoint of the church. (2) From the standpoint of the family 
and education. (3) and (4) From the standpoint of capital and labor. 
(5) From the standpoint of citizenship. This programme is plain, 
direct, candid. It is a plan to throw the clear white light of Christian 
revelation upon the importunate practical questions of modern society. 
It does not claim a mysterious philosophical endorsement assumed but 
never produced. The discussion proceeds boldly upon the presump- 
tion that Christianity has something decisive to say about unsettled 
social relations, and that it is possible to voice the Christian message 
in unmistakable form. 

The primary value of the book will accordingly be found not so 
much in the force of the specific conclusions which it exhibits as in the 
cumulative effect of its insistence that religion is vain if it does not 
apply itself to the rectification of all sorts of human relations. Chris- 
tian leaders may not be convinced that Mr. Crafts has discovered just 
the place or just the way to apply Christian force, but they will be very 
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obdurate if they can read his book without a quickening of their con- 
viction that they ought to be more devoted to finding the place and 
the way. 

Mr. Crafts is a social evangelist rather than a sociologist, and I am 
often ready to confess that the class he represents may temporarily do 
more good, if they are judicious, than the other class. It is well for us 
to be told forcibly that we must bestir ourselves if the world is to 
be redeemed. Agitation is wholesome when conducted by men of 
good will, who have positive beliefs, even if the things they believe are 
not relatively as important as the agitators imagine. For this reason 
the book is to be welcomed. ALBION W. SMALL. 


Ruling Ideas of the Present Age.—The Fletcher Prize Essay for 
1894, by WasHiINGTON GLADDEN. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


16mo., pp. 299. $1.25. 

Dr. GLADDEN never fails to provoke thought yes, provoke is the 
word. The virility of his style often becomes pugnacity. He defies 
opposition instead of conciliating prejudice. True, he sometimes 
makes monsters out of mild misdoers, and belabors them relentlessly 
for constructive crimes. But even in these cases it is edifying to see 
his ruthless logic lay on the blows, though we are obliged to think he 
rather thoughtlessly concentrates the castigation. 

This little book, apparently adapted from pulpit discourses, does 
not claim to present novel ideas. It tries to enforce some vital Chris- 
tian conceptions. -I wish it could be read by every intelligent person 
in the land who wishes to be a better citizen. Nocandid reader could 
fail to receive spiritual quickening from its arguments. Jews and 
Agnostics might accept many of his principal conclusions, without 
admitting that they depend upon the reasons alleged. 

It is not necessary for such a book to convince at every point in 
order to do splendid service. I feel the need of a much broader treat- 
ment of the ethics of property (pp. 158 sg.); of more precise analysis 
of public opinion (p. 207); and of more judicial treatment of supposed 
“ Pharisaism” (p. 233). But these are minor details. The whole 
argument is heavily charged with moral galvanism, and I prefer to 
herald rather than criticise. 

The following epitome will indicate the course and quality of 


thought: 
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1. Needed social reconstruction depends upon a new conception 
of life and duty (p. 3). 

2. It is the object of the book to point out some of the changes 
in men’s thinking which the present conditions of Christian society 
most clearly indicate (p. 15). 

3. The relation of man to God, #.¢., the meaning of the Father- 
hood of God, is a subject concerning which there is need of clearer 
ideas (p. 19). 

4. There is need of clearer ideas respecting the brotherhood of 
man (p. 33). “Before the kingdom of God can fully come a great 
many Christian people will have to change their minds concerning the 
true nature of charity” (p. 37). “ Beyond all controversy this pauper 
class owes its existence, in large measure, to the subtle selfishness of 
the almoners of charity, who are more willing to bestow a dollar than 
to give a helping hand” (p. 40). 

5. There must be reconstruction of ideas concerning the inde- 
pendence of the individual as related to the solidarity of society (pp. 
63-96). ‘In large sections of the Christian church the crucial ques- 
tion respecting the Christian life is ‘How do you feel?’ Salvation, 
or at any rate the evidence of it, is, according to this view, a satisfied 
and pleasurable feeling. . . . . Those who make the most of their 
own personal moods and tenses in the matter of religion are the kind 
of persons who can easily convince themselves that they could be 
happy in heaven while their next of kin were weltering in everlasting 
torment” (p. 65). 

6. There must be revision of our ideas of the sacred and the sec- 
ular. “There is no kind of work in which any man has a right to 
engage that is not in its deepest meaning sacred work” (p. 116). 

7. There must be reconstruction of our ideas of property (pp. 
137-162). ‘It may be supposed that such a conception would call for 
the bestowment of all we have in almsgiving and charitable work. . . . 
I can conceive that a man might not give one dollar in what is known 
as charity, and yet might use his whole wealth in consecrated minis- 
tries” (p. 158). 

8. We must clarify our views of the relations of religion and 
politics (pp. 165-187). ‘We have a service, in some of our churches, 
preparatory to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and we are wont to 
spend some hours of reflection and prayer in making ourselves ready 
worthily to enter into that solemn service. . . . . There is quite as 
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much need of a deep and genuine religious preparation for the dis- 
charge of all the more important duties of citizenship” (p. 178). 

g. We need to consider the relation of the individual to public 
opinion (pp. 191-215.) “The force which we describe as public opinion 
is not always wise when it is strong If it were the aggregate thought 
of the whole multitude it would be less likely to go astray; the con- 
centrated passion of the multitude is not so safe a guide (p. 203). 

10. We need to detect modern Pharisaism (pp. 219-241). “ Phari- 
saism was the deification of detail, the apotheosis of the trivial. It 
put so much stress upon minutize that no weight was left for things 
momentous” (p. 227). 

11. We need to overcome irrational partisanship. ‘A good share 
of the disputes about social reform that are always filling the air arise 
from the fact that some persons see one side of this question very 
clearly and refuse to see the other; and about an equal number are 
equally perverse in their determination to stand and look on the oppo- 
site side of the shield” (p. 262). 

The postulates upon which these claims rest are (@) the immanence 
of Christ (p. 274); (4) human relations are not contractual, but vital 
and organic (p. 285); (c) the presence of the kingdom of God (p. 289). 

This extended notice is due because an occasional book of this 
quality is of more social and perhaps sociological consequence than 


dozens of purely scientific treatises. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


Anarchy or Government? An Inquiry in Fundamental Politics. By 
Witiiam M. Satter. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 16mo., pp. 
176, 75 cents. 

A GENIAL and wholesome discussion of etymological and ideal 
anarchy, rather than of the ugly reality that bears the name. Mr. 
Salter finds that “anarchy” and “liberty” are practically synonymous; 
that in a society of thoroughly good men compulsion which limits lib- 
erty would be unnecessary; hence anarchy is ideally possible and 
desirable; that in view of this desirability of liberty or anarchy the 
practical problem of government is: How far may a community or 
society use force in attaining its objects? The author’s answer to the 
question is that government is justified in maintaining defensive war, in 
protecting life and property, and in promoting the higher ends of 
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life, by education, popularizing art and guarding the integrity of the 
type of family best adapted to promote sccial welfare. 

But the question about which the author seems to have been really 
most interested relates to the choice between anarchy and government 
in the industrial realm. Nearly half the book is devoted to this part 
of the inquiry. Mr. Salter’s conclusions seem to be unimpeachable, 
but there is a surprising defect in his premises. He assumes —or 
rather he formally declares (p. 100)—that “while anarchy or liberty has 
passed away as regards the protection of life and property, and gov- 
ernment is in its place, we live in an order of anarchy or liberty, 
substantially, as regards the industrial needs of the community.”” The 
further claim is that we have only to observe the present industrial sit- 
uation to obtain inductive proof of the effects of liberty or anarchy. 
Mr. Salter decides after survey of present industrial conditions that 
liberty or anarchy in industrial affairs cannot be said to work well. The 
best that can be said is that the world somehow gets along under it. 

If there is a single item of social analysis about which there is 
practical agreement, from the anarchist in the popular sense to the 
socialist or communist, it is that the present industrial régime is a 
reign of laws which restrict the liberty that they professedly promote. 
Complaints, modulated from violence down to mildness, harmonize in 
pronouncing our present system restrictive and repressive through laws 
pertaining to currency, banking, interest, taxation, inheritance, tariff, 
patent rights, corporate powers, etc. It would be difficult to find 
another critic of the present industrial situation who would accept Mr. 
Salter’s description of our present condition as a state of industrial lib- 
erty or anarchy. ‘There are enough who will go to the other extreme 
and call it a reign of legalized confusion, and there are few who do 
not declare that there is too much law of this or that sort—that is, 
too much abridgment of liberty. 

A temperate judgment of our industrial institutions is that they 
are inventions intended to secure a certain conventional liberty, but 
that they result in numberless restrictions of real liberty. The conclu- 
sion properly to be drawn from a survey of present conditions is then 
that this system of restraint— government—cannot be said to work 
well, but that the world somehow gets along under it. 

While, therefore, Mr. Salter’s essay contains much that is suggest- 
ive and valuable, he appears to have sharpened one social perception 
by blunting another. ALBION W. SMALL. 
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Statistics and Sociology, by RicHaRD Mayo-Smitu, Pu. D., Professor 
of Political Economy and Social Science in Columbia College, 
New York. Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


PROFESSOR Mayo-Smitu’s interest in the practical phases of social 
and economic science is well known. His scholarly preferences seem 
rather for the scientific exposition of facts than for the development of 
theories. Both types of scholarship are necessary, but it often happens 
that the value of the first sort is underestimated. 

The statistician is primarily the man of facts, not merely a recorder 
of facts, but one upon whom is laid the duty of their orderly arrange- 
ment, their exposition and scientific codrdination. Our author 
inferentially recognizes these functions by mapping out a general work 
to bear the title of the science of the statistics. Herein will be 
arranged the principal contents of statistical knowledge, in two 
separate volumes, the one having particular reference to the needs of 
sociology, the other of economics. Comparative data will be brought 
together in specific chapters with general statement of purpose, with 
critical review and reflective analysis ; a well-conceived order, contribu- 
ting to lucidity and a proper comprehension of the function of 
statistical knowledge. 

The volume before us is the first part of the contemplated work 
and is called Statistics and Sociology. One must not infer from the 
title that statistics in the scientific meaning of the term is an integral 
part of sociology, but that sociology, the general science of society 
needs to make use of statistical laws and conclusions just as it would 
the generalizations of political economy, of politics or of social ethics, 
in studying the organic development of society and in formulating a 
social synthesis. Population is the most important subject matter of 
statistical science, it is likewise a central fact in sociology. The former 
treats the appropriate data at first hand and discovers laws and 
regularities which the latter uses for purposes of coérdination along 
with other generalizations. It is well to keep this distinction in mind 
lest the investigation of contemporary social facts by the statistical 
method be also considered a function of sociology and the results to 
stand for sociological laws. 

There can be no question of the great service which statistical 
science can render to sociology. Neither is there any question of the 
service which a scholar renders in making available for sociolog- 
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ical work the approved dicta of statistical science. Professor Mayo- 
Smith has done this in excellent fashion and thus merits the thanks 
of all those who, to use his own words, are working for the “develop- 
ment of a sane and intelligent sociology.”” Our author has drawn from 
the best official sources, has arranged the data intelligibly, and his 
analyses though sometimes meager are sound and direct. One cannot 
say that he has prepared an elaborate scientific treatise, since but brief 
consideration has been given to statistical method and technique. 
But he has arranged the principal contents of statistical science which 
bear close relation to sociology in such an interesting and managa- 
ble way that no teacher of the latter subject can afford to do without 
the book. E. R. L. Gouvp. 


Punishment and Reformation. By FREDERICK Howarp WINEs, 
LL.D. T. T. Crowell & Co., New York, 1895, pp. ix+339. 

In a work on this subject the personality of the author is not a 
minor element. The conclusions reached are much more influential 
when stated by Dr. Wines who derived valuable suggestion’and inspi- 


ration from a father who devoted his life to the study, and who has 
himself for a quarter of a century been identified with reform move- 
ments and public service. 

The work is substantially the lectures given before the University 
of Wisconsin and the Lowell Institute. It is popular in form and 
contents, and yet deserves the attention of students and professional 
men. The author seeks to influence action, and this practical pur- 
pose has determined what material should be accepted and what 
rejected. The large hortatory element is explained by the practical 
purpose of the speaker. 

The social sentiments relating to crime are traced in their histor- 
ical evolution, from the half-instinctive and reflex vengeance of savages 
through the regulated retributive justice of former ages to the more 
humane desire to reform the criminal which has characterized this 
century. 

In a very interesting way we have sketched the judicial procedure 
which corresponds to those evolving sentiments, and the modes of 
punishme:.t which symbolize the feelings of communities toward law- 
breakers. It is shown that the methods of compensation common 
among savages, the ordeal or appeal to God in theocratic communities, 
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the appalling severity of medizval authorities, and the educative methods of sc 
of Elmira Reformatory are manifestations of the conceptions of crime islat 
and criminals held at the various stages of culture. tion: 

Rightly does the author insist on the fact that the phenomena of be { 
crime and of punishment cannot be understood apart from the gen- bool 
eral social states in which they are found. Each special physical and Amé 


social science is called upon to furnish elements in the solution of the 
difficulty. Only when these special sciences have reached a certain 
stage of development, and only when we have succeeded in codrdinat- Soci 
ing the results of such particular studies, are we in the way of securing 
the most rational treatment of crime and criminals. The necessity for 


a social science is clearly seen and abundantly illustrated, and the rela- . 
tion of social pathology to the subject is distinctly pointed out. A fe 
New 


Among the most attractive passages are those which deal with the 
Elmira Reformatory and with the indeterminate sentence. The esti- list ¢ 


mate of the really scientific results of “criminal anthropology” is z061 

marked by strong common sense and indicates careful study of the socic 

Italian writers, although the treatment is very brief. or tl 

The function of prison labor in the process of reformation is so Biol 

well stated that one wishes the author would contribute a book to the Life 

economical, political and educational factors in the question. It may noti 

seem strange that the man who conducted the statistical inquiries of dise: 

the United States in this field should make so few allusions to statis- use < 

: tics. What he does say arouses an appetite for more reasoning of the to he 
same quality. 
ih, : The explanation of the transition from the transportation system “Th 
ae to the penitentiary system in England is an excellent piece of his- be ci 
ry 7 torical interpretation, and has a practical value in view of the occa- trust 
if ‘ sional proposition to make Alaska a penal colony. | desc 
igo It is to be hoped that Dr. Wines will be able to expand this book ment 
pi | into a discussion of the subject which shall be monumental and at whic 
fa the same time serve the interests of science and practice in America. orga: 
hae : The present book is better suited to its particular purpose than a * 
i larger work, but special students will be asking for more detailed com 

rh treatment of many of the points raised. racy: 

i If prison wardens and chaplains could have these chapters read fello 

1 and discussed in classes of the prison subordinate officials, they would with 

iF help many a prisoner to a better life, and would themselves be peop 

i enabled to perform a higher service. Tracts might be collated out coms 
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of some of the chapters for distribution on “Prison Sunday.” Leg- 
islators who are charged with the study of state correctional institu- 
tions owe it to their constituencies to ponder this work, and it should 
be forced upon their attention in all possible ways. In no other 
book can one find the most essential questions so well treated for the 
American public. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


Soctal Regeneration. By Jacosp A. Bippie. Hartford: The Stu- 
dent Publishing Company, 1896, pp. 325. 


To Do justice to the writer we must permit him to speak for himself. 
A few quotations will make much commentary unnecessary. “The 
New Testament and the New Science agree in placing sociology in the Hi 
list of physical sciences. . . . In the order of sciences it comes in after 
zodlogy, viz., physics, astronomy, geology, botany, zodlogy and 
sociology. Together these constitute the universal science of biology 
or theology.” Observe the reason for this remarkable nomenclature 4 
Biology is confounded with theology because “God is Life itself. . . . 
Life is God. Biology is theology.” Really one needs a year’s legal 
notice of such violent changes in phraseology in order to prevent heart 
disease from the shock. We do not dispute the right of the author to 
use common words in such strange ways, but we need a new dictionary 
to help us understand a random passage. 

Perhaps the author’s most cherished contribution is chapter 8, 

“The Codperative Parish of the Holy Catholic Church.” This might ‘f 
be called “a clergyman’s dream of a local Utopia.” It is unsafe to : 
trust a paraphrase; we must use the author’s own words when he 
describes what ought to be. After the conventional socialistic arraign- 
ment of capitalistic society the author constructs in the air a society 
which is eminently satisfactory—to himself. “Suppose now that they 
organize themselves into a codperative parish.” 

“It is based upon the conception that all authority in government 
comes from the Power who made and rules the planet. It is a theoc- } i 
racy. ... Its duty is to keep its members at peace with God, in } 
fellowship and love with each other, in health of body, and supplied : 
with all the necessaries of life. It is supported and managed by the AE 
people, for the people, upon the principle, that each shall give to the : 
community according to ability and receive according toneed. They 
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are equal. Each is a freeman, a king. They ask no one to support 
or rule them. Each family is a worid in itself of which the husband is 
head. The heads of families form the parish.” 

This parish elects its own officers and receives or expels members. 
It is not quite clear what would be done with a recalcitrant skeptic or 
agnostic. The dose of creed and ritual is by no meansscant. “The rites 
of the parish are baptism, confirmation, the Lord’s Supper, pardon, 
matrimony, healing and ordination. In these mysteries of religion is the 
recognition that God is a Cosmic Power, and rules this earth through 
solar force. There is also the Christian confession that this aqueous 
age of the planet is passing away and the age of the Spirit is coming.” 

The need of a larger political body is recognized, “the codperative 
commonwealth, called a diocese or state, whose chief officer could be 
called bishop or governor.” 

The book is typical. It is a curious psychical study. It proves 
that the kaleidoscopic possibilities of the constructive imagination, in 
the employment of a very few simple pieces of highly colored frag- 
ments, are practically boundless. It shows at work, in the stage of 
ferment, a deeply ethical and sympathetic nature. Its scientific value 
isnothing. There is not a trace of the scientific temper or method. There 
are assumptions stated in a single line which it would require a volume 
to prove. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Primitive Civilizations. By E. J. Simcox. Macmillan & Co., pp. 


xX +576 + 554- $10.00. 

Miss Simcox has evidently lavished labor and patience upon these 
two large, compact, and admirable volumes, and the result is a book 
which for interest to the student of social institutions may be compared 
with Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, and Westermarck’s History of 
Human Marriage. But it resembles these works perhaps less than it 
differs from them. Westermarck is a master in polemics on a question 
of origins where it is too much to ask that any single thesis be accepted 
as covering every case, and confines himself to a single aspect of the 
life-process ; Spencer is boundlessly suggestive but frequently tangential 
and sometimes preposterous, limiting himself neither geographically 
nor chronologically in his search for materials to illustrate his views of 
the interworking of social forces in the aggregate. Miss Simcox’s plan 
is acompromise between these two. She has considered the Egyptian, 
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Babylonian, what she calls for convenience the Syro-Phcenician and 
Lybo-Pheenician, and the Chinese civilizations, avowedly with the pur- 
pose of outlining the history of ownership in these archaic communities ; 
but industrial, militant and social conditions are treated with great full- 
ness, and the position of women receives at every turn especial attention. 
Miss Simcox has shown throughout a fine enthusiasm for her difficult task, 
and feels that the two volumes scantly suffice for her purpose. “A 
sketch of English history and social growth,” she says at the close of her 
second volume, “‘ compressing the records of 800 years into half as many 
pages is apt to repel by the dullness that comes of brevity. A survey 
of five times as many centuries would need to be ten times as long to 
become less tedious; and the charitable reader is entreated to believe 
that the foregoing pages might have seemed shorter if they had been 
a great deal more numerous.” 

To the sociologist, who has the threefold task of finding his facts, 
reading his ideals out of the facts, and carrying the ideals over into 
action, this work is of great value, and especially so since its author is 
not merely a compiler of facts, but a searcher to whom the significance 
of the process underlying the facts is all-important. Miss Simcox 
thinks we have been superficial and contemptful in our views of the 
great civilizations of the East, and considers that the irritable West 
may learn a lesson from their permanence. She is obviously qualified 
to speak in this connection, and we give some space to the quotation 
of her words: 

“Past nations lived their life as their fate and choice determined, 
with no view certainly to the instruction of posterity; and hence the 
truth of history must be distorted if we study it exclusively with a view 
to the lessons to be learnt from it for our own profit. It is only after 
reading the history of Egypt or China as disinterested students, that 
we can trust ourselves to generalize as to the conditions of the stability 
and conservatism, which we began by recognizing as the common 
feature of the great primitive civilizations. Knowing better than Cicero 
how great nations may not only decline in fortune, but actually cease 
to exist, we cannot doubt that there must have been ‘wisdom and 
breeding’ in any people whose life has endured for two, three, or four 
thousand years. We have seen that the same kind of qualities enable 
tribes as well as nations to flourish unchangingly for ages, so it is clear 
that this longevity does not depend upon political organization. The 
widest generalization that our facts seem to warrant is that it depends 
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upon the p.evalence among the people of a temperament, which, when 
undisturbed by foreign elements, inspires a theoretical and practical 
adoption of the homely doctrine, ‘ Live and let live.’ 

“In the communities of the West, we weed out our social failures, 
we throw them—or let them sink— into what we call the residuum. 
Our social residuum lives and propagates its species in a medium as 
well prepared for the growth of anti-social vices as the hay tea or 
chicken broth in which amateurs of microbes cultivate their disease 
germs. But the man of science calls cultivation successful if the virus 
grows milder and less fatal in each generation. His media are steril- 
ized by the most elaborate precautions ; everything in which the germs 
of disease delight, not merely morbid matter, dirt, decay, but even 
healthy atoms of animal or vegetable substance, which, having been 
alive, are subject to decomposition, are to be excluded, saving just such 
a simple minimum as may serve to keep the microbe alive and multi- 
plying. Small wonder that under this treatment it grows less virulent, 
it is tamed until it becomes a harmless inoculant, and might in time 
lose all its power to infect. But we, instead, plant the children of our 
social failures in a soil where their parents’ vices and defects must 
become intensified, and where every kind of quality and propensity 


injurious to the individual and to society must develop. The children 
of drunkards, nurtured in the lowest depths of city squalor, have their 
hereditary craving for alcohol stimulated by chronic hunger, exhaus- 


tion, and foul air. We pay covetousness its wages in the 
same coin as skill, and we visit feebleness with the same industrial 
penalties as crime. We ridicule the idea of making occupa- 
tion hereditary, yet we acquiesce in the propagation of classes in 
which one generation has nothing to bequeath to the next save bad 
health, bad habits, and general incapacity for wholesome and service- 
able living. 

“We acquiesce in all this not as morally right or practically expe- 
dient, but as the natural or necessary consequence of the free play of 
individual enterprise in the struggle for existence. And, so far the 
heterogeneous society of the West can be said to guide its conduct by 
any creed, it is probably inspired by a kind of faith in the healing 
power of freedom. There is no new thing under the sun, and English 
Liberalism agrees with Chinese Taoism: ‘There is such a thing as 
letting mankind alone; there has never been such a thing as governing 
mankind.’ Philosophical Anarchism is the logical outcome of the 
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optimistic doctrine that the best possible world will be made by leaving 
every one at liberty to do the best he can for himself. . . . 

“It is a foolish fatalism to assume that everything which occurs 
naturally must occur necessarily, or that nothing new can become 
natural. Every historical occurrence is at once natural and necessary, 
in the sense of being necessarily due to causes naturally operating on 
existing minds under existing conditions. But men act under the 
influence of felt desires, and the unforeseen results of their action are 
sometimes inconsistent with the ends intentionally aimed at; and this 
discovery itself is a natural motive for a change of action. The malign 
influence exercised in the middle of the present century, by the accepted 
doctrines of political economy, lay exactly in the encouragement they 
gave to the delusion that all natural tendencies were unalterable, even 
by experience revealing new evils consequent on their operation. 

“We agree with Mencius that there is no difference between killing 
aman with a sword, and letting him die because we do not know how to 
regulate the struggle for existence ; and there is no general disposition 
to repudiate ‘the everlasting obligations which are due by man to man.’ 
The problem has reached the intellectual stage, and we need men of 
science to show how the felt obligations may be met almost more than 
moral teaching to rouse the sense of duty. . . . On the face of it, it does 
not appear to be a more complicated problem to apply the principles 
of righteousness to the ramifications of trade and industry than to 
apply the principles of pure mathematics to the construction of the 
Forth Bridge. All that is needed is that our moralists should acquaint 
themselves as fully and precisely with the facts of industry and com- 
merce as our mathematicians do with the properties of matter. The 
processes of the operative, the manufacturer, the warehouseman, the 
carrier, the merchant, and the retailer must be put under the micro- 
scope, and every detail of them examined under the dry light of disin- 
terested science, when much that is unfit to face the pencil of the 
recorders will at once shrink out of existence. ... Human needs, 
human instincts, and human perceptions do not alter in their nature, 
and the dislocations of intricate social adjustments, which follow from 
the natural course of historic development, will not prove beyond the 
skill of social surgery to reduce, if the need is recognized for encyclo- 
pedic wisdom in the professors of the healing art. 

“To combine progress and stability, it is necessary, not to prevent 
all change of status on the part of individuals, but to establish laws and 
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customs which shall make it impossible for large classes to contract 
themselves into an intolerably painful or injurious status; or for indi- 
viduals to enter into contracts, however personally advantageous, which 
will in effect tend to produce such a result for the other parties con- 
cerned. ... And in an age which has accomplished such marvels in 
the way of self-adjusting machinery and compensating balances as the 
present, it should not be impossible to assign the limits within which 
individual liberty of action must be confined in order to secure to the 
individual himself the supreme good of dwelling in a community 
without victims. 

“The course natural to the multitudes is to make things, to contract 
marriages of affection, to revere the wisdom of the wise, who succeed 
in interpreting those laws of heaven and earth which regulate the satis- 
faction of human instincts. And the pursuance of this course holds 
out, unless human nature has altered in 5000 years, the best prospect 
of social and economic welfare to the multitudes of the West, as well 
as to the ancient nations, versed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians 


and the learning of the Chaldeans.” 
W. I. THomas. 
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MINOR EDITORIALS. 


THE EPITAPH OF SOCIOLOGY. 


A FINAL definition of sociology has been “a long felt want.” The 
lack is now supplied. The Sidliotheca Sacra projects its view into the 
near future and reads from the portents that sociology is “A Passing 
Fad.”* This settles it. Let the definition be the epitaph ! 

Meanwhile the craze will survive in the minds of a few less discern- 
ing people than the discoverer of its futility. In the reckless spirit of 
those other gross and sordid souls who refuse to be diverted from their 
ordinary avocations by the latest prediction of the end of the world, 
we shall pursue the illusion that the study of actual men in actual social 
relations will continue to reward the student, and through him bless 
mankind at large, during a considerable portion of the twentieth cen- 
tury. At all events we shall not suspend publication before current 


subscriptions expire. 
* 


THE LIMITS OF “ CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY.” 


Tue following note explains itself: 


EpITOR JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY: It seems to me that Professor Shailer 
Mathews’ suggestion in your pages that we may properly use the term 
“Christian Sociology” to designate the social philosophy of Christ as we use 
Hegelian, Baconian, Aristotelian of the philosophy of Hegel, Bacon and 
Aristotle is a conclusive answer to those who deny the propriety of the term 
“Christian Sociology.” But a remark of Rodbertus, quoted and approved by 
Uhlhorn (Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, p. 29) is a yet more fun- 
damental defense of the term under consideration. Rodbertus and Uhlhorn 
show that “we can speak of a community (that is, of society) only after 
Christianity had formed such.” That all the human beings in one locality, in 
one nationality, in the world, including women, children, slaves, foreigners, 
constitute in each case a community, of which each soul is a sacred unit and 
the whole a common race, has never been clearly apprehended or practically 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, January 1896, pp. 172-3. 
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recognized in law and customs outside of Christianity. To the question, 
then, whether there be such a thing as Cristian sociology, we answer, there 


ts no other. 
WILBUR F, CRAFTs, 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF REFORMS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ourreply is that the term “Christian Sociology” is used in the only 
justifiable sense in the inductive studies of the social doctrines of Jesus 
contributed to this JournaL by Professor Mathews. This is not the 
sense in which the people who are most strenuous for its use have 
employed it, and in which they wish license to employ it. They want 
to make it a means of inflating the stock of sociological ignorance on 
which they are trying to do business. 

Whether Jesus taught more or less truth that must be assimilated in 
ultimate sociology, that truth was a very small and— in form, at least, 
— incidental portion of his whole teaching. It is perfectly competent 
to digest and organize these sociological teachings, and it is entirely 
appropriate to name the resulting system “Christian Sociology.” In 
a precisely parallel way it would be possible to derive a “ Homeric 
Ethics” or a “Shakespearean Psychology.” 

The belief of Christians that every thing which Jesus taught is true, 
seems to be changed by some zealous Christians into the form “nothing 
which Jesus omitted to teach is true.” Hence, the alternatives of 
importing into the teachings of Jesus everything which it seems desir- 
able to believe, or to limit the realm of research to the subjects upon 
which he discoursed. The people who adopt either of these alternatives 
are bound to defend their consistency by denying the authority of 
anything supposed to be discovered from sources outside the New Tes- 
tament. 

The effrontery of much of the teaching which labels itself Christian 
Sociology is unspeakable. Its platform is, “Christ knew everything; 
therefore, by virtue of calling myself a Christian, 1 know everything.” 
Consequently men who understood neither Christianity nor sociology 
assume the right to call themselves “Christian Sociologists” and to 
teach their own version of both. 

We do not object to the use of the term “ Christian Sociology,” but 
we decidedly object to ignorant and opinionated abuse of it. The 
fundamental! principles of human relationship which Jesus expounded 
must be recognized and applied in any permanently successful social 
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programme. So must the few principles of hygiene referred to in the 
New Testament. The former, however, do not exhaust the subject 
matter of sociology any more than the latter obviate the necessity of 
biology. 

Mr. Craft’s argument would prove that there was no philosophy, 
no ethics, no jurisprudence till Christianity became ascendant. It 
would prove that there are no societies (communities) today outside of 
Christendom. The argument connotes further that the writer has not 
taken the trouble to discriminate between sociology and social institu- 
tions. 

Let us grant that the New Testament contains the nucleus of all 
that men need to know about the spirit of ideal human society. Let 
us assume that this is the pivotal element in sociology. There remain 
the phenomena of associated human life since men have peopled the 
earth; the reactions between human groups and their physical environ- 
ments; between groups and their units, between groups and contem- 
porary groups; between groups and their posterity. From all these 
facts or from such of them as can be discovered, we have to learn the 
laws of cause and effect, physical and psychical, to which social beings 
are subject ; in spite of which or by means of which approach to the 
Christian ideal is to be accomplished. To say that this field of knowl- 


edge does not exist, or to say that it is within the scope of New Testa- 
ment records is puerile perversity with which argument is impossible. 
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